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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and cther 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
whi the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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by Under Secretary Merchant* 


Events of the past 20 years have forced upon 
the American people and upon American diplo- 
macy a role of leadership and responsibility in 
the world which we did not seek but equally 
which we cannot escape. It goes without saying 
that our diplomacy cannot succeed unless it has 
the support of the American people. This sup- 
port can only be forthcoming if it is based upon 
an understanding of the facts which surround a 
particular problem and of the general lines of 
policy which the President and the Secretary of 
State pursue in seeking solutions to the problems 
which confront us every day in the conduct of 
foreign relations. 

This imposes a duty upon the press, the radio, 
and television responsibly to inform and en- 


_ lighten the public. But, more importantly, it also 


imposes a duty upon each individual citizen to 
think the hard problems through and to form his 


| opinion. My own experience is that this is difficult 
' to do alone in front of a radio or television set 


| to one’s bosom. 


with the latest issue of Foreign Affairs clutched 
It takes the mutually sustaining 
interest of a group like this audience with the 
sort of organization that the World Affairs Center 
of Minneapolis provides to provoke and stimulate. 
In other words, like many things in life today, it 
takes an organization to produce an alert, well- 
informed, and thoughtful public opinion on for- 
eign policy, and that is why I am so glad to be 
here and why the Department of State is grateful 
that this Center flourishes. 

I want to talk about diplomacy as a profession, 
the changes which it has undergone since the end 
of the last world war, the environment in which 
itmust do its work today, and finally what I con- 
celve to be its importance to this Republic. 

Hence tonight I plan to discuss the processes 
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| Diplomacy and the Modern World 


rather than the substance of foreign policy. I 
speak as a professional diplomat—to discuss the 
business of diplomacy and the inner workings of 
the diplomatic process. In particular I would like 
to consider some of the ways in which American 
diplomacy has changed in character and scope 
during the last 20 years. By so doing I hope to 
provide some insight into the methods by which 
our Nation’s foreign policies are formulated and 
carried into effect. 

To many Americans I suspect that the formula- 
tion of foreign policy is a mysterious process. By 
its very nature it cannot be done in the cool detach- 
ment of the ivory tower. It is in part the product 
of legacies from the past and pressures of the 
present. It cannot be altogether a new design for 
the future. 

Certainly foreign policy cannot be made in the 
same way that an architect builds a house, accord- 
ing to a rigid set of blueprints. Its formulation 
is a process of constant adaptation to changing cir- 
cumstances. It requires long-range planning, but 
it also requires the ability to alter one’s plans at a 
moment’s notice when events require. 

Change is accepted as a law of life, but no gen- 
eration has seen so rapid an acceleration in the rate 
of change in all aspects of our lives. A conse- 
quence has been fundamental and far-reaching 
changes in the environment and techniques of 
American diplomacy. 





Increased Importance of International Relations 

One important and obvious change is simply the 
fact that international relations have become vastly 
more important to all of us. A generation ago the 


* Address made at the 10th anniversary dinner of the 
Minnesota World Affairs Center at Minneapolis, Minn., 
on Oct. 13 (press release 594). 
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average citizen gave relatively little attention to 
international events unless a war seemed imminent. 
Foreign policy was an interesting subject for 
academic discussion, but I think it is fair to say 
that the average citizen did not regard an interna- 
tional crisis as being nearly so worthy of attention 
as the outcome of a prize fight or a world series 
game. 

Now I think the past few days have demon- 
strated that there has been no decline in our in- 
terest in the world series. On the other hand, I 
think it is equally clear that our interest in inter- 
national relations has increased enormously. The 
causes of this increase are fairly obvious. 

There has been, first and foremost, the radical 
increase in our physical vulnerability, primarily 
because of modern weapons. 

Then there is also the physical fact that modern 
means of transportation and communication have 
brought nations closer together. A byproduct of 
the speeding up of transport, with a powerful 
assist from prosperity, has been a substantial in- 
crease in travel abroad. 

Another cause is the growth in foreign trade 
and in the economic interdependency of nations. 

The same factors which have increased the im- 
portance of international problems have also mag- 
nified the role of diplomacy in dealing with these 
problems. Where we encounter difficulty in the 
international arena, we can no longer hope to run 
away from these difficulties by adopting a policy 
of isolation. We take seriously our obligation not 
to use force except in self-defense or the defense of 
anally. The world, I think, today views war dif- 
ferently from the past, now that weapons systems 
exist so powerful that their use on a broad scale 
might result in the physical devastation of all 
antagonists in a modern war, and perhaps fatal 
damage to human civilization. A further deter- 
rent to action by force is the United Nations, 
which forbids the use or threat of force in inter- 
national relations and which in its General As- 
sembly has provided a world platform for the reg- 
istration of world public opinion. Unhappily, 
while this has its effect on those who take their 
charter obligations seriously, as France and Great 
Britain did in the Suez in 1956, it did not deter 
or halt the brutal repression of Hungary by the 
Soviet Union in that same year, 

We must also recognize that the development of 
techniques of absolute destruction has not elim- 
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inated the political, economic, and social conflicts 


which have so often led to war. This fact, coupled 
with the fact that the world has not yet arrived at 
a state of international organization which can 
assure the settlement of conflicts by peaceful ne. 
gotiation, places an enormous strain upon the 
processes and techniques of diplomacy in its search 
for peaceful solutions to complex and difficult 
problems. 


Shift in Global Power Relations 


A second major change affecting modern Amer. 
ican diplomacy is the revolutionary shift in glo. 
bal power relations which has occurred during the 
past 50 years. Before World War I the center 
of power was in Western Europe. The signif- 
cance of other nations in the world power complex 
depended largely upon the extent to which they 
might add to or detract from Western European 
power alinements. Today the global empires 
which once centered on Western Europe have 
given way to new relationships. 

The United States has moved into the unques- 
tioned leadership of the free world, and in the 
same time period a new center of power has ap- 
peared—the Communist empire, containing ap- 
proximately one-third of the world’s territory and 
population and a commensurate share of its nat- 
ural resources. Under its totalitarian direction 
these resources have been and are being ruthlessly 
exploited to construct a base for world commu- 
nism. 

Against the background of this shift in power 
balance, a ferment of revolutionary change runs 
through Africa and Asia. Tens of millions of 
people have been granted their independence, and 
they demand insistently a better way of life. More 
than 35 former colonial territories have already 
attained independent nationhood, and others will 
rapidly follow. They are increasingly vocal in 
the councils of world diplomacy. It is our task 
to strengthen relations with these new nations, to 
understand their anxieties and aspirations, to con- 
vey a true image of America, to lay solid founds | 
tions for lasting friendship, and to assist them 





both to maintain their independence and to satisfy} 
the economic and social needs of their peoples. 
The problems of these newly independent states 
are immense. Most of them have limited expe) 
rience with self-government and the conduct of, 
international relations. Some are politically _ 
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stable. Most of their peoples suffer from pov- 
erty, ignorance, and disease. All] are threatened, 
toa greater or lesser degree, by the new Commu- 
nist imperialism which spreads out its tentacles 
from Moscow and Peiping. It will be one of the 
great tragedies of human history if these new na- 
tions should now, at the moment of their inde- 
pendence, fall victim to this new imperialism and 
be reduced again to colonial status. 

American diplomacy obviously cannot alone 
solve these problems. They can only be solved, 
in the final analysis, by the newly independent 
states themselves. But we can help, and we in- 
tend to help. We must learn more about their 
problems and needs. We must provide economic 
and technical assistance on a substantial scale. 
We must help them to resist outside political and 
military pressures. We must establish new 
patterns of international cooperation. American 
diplomacy is already active in these emerging 
areas. It must be increasingly active in the years 
ahead. 


The Cold War 

This logically brings me to a third major new 
element with which American diplomacy must 
contend, the cold war. In order to appreciate its 
significance, it is necessary to have a clear under- 
standing as to what the cold war is—and what it 
is not. 

In the first place the cold war does not repre- 
sent a conflict between two “power blocs,” each 
intent upon world dominion. The United States 
has no interest in world dominion. I suppose 
the majority of us Americans would prefer peace- 
ful isolation, minding our own affairs—if isola- 
tion were possible. If the United States had any 
ambitions for world empire, we would have estab- 
lished territorial claims after victory in World 
War II. We would not have granted independ- 
ence or self-government to our dependent terri- 
tories. We would not have spent billions of 
dollars to rehabilitate both our friends and our 
former enemies. The whole course of our his- 
tory proves conclusively that our national pur- 
poses are wholly dissimilar from those of the 
Soviet Union. 

Nor does the cold war really arise from differ- 
ences in attitudes or interests between the Ameri- 
can people and the Soviet masses. Actually, the 
two peoples have many things in common. I am 
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sure that the ordinary Russian wants peace, secu- 
rity, social justice, and economic advancement, as 
do we. There is no tradition of ethnical hatred 
between us nor any historically serious commer- 
cial competition or even political rivalry between 
the majority of the Russian people and ourselves. 
In brief, the purely national frictions between 
ourselves and surely most of the Russian people 
are relatively insignificant. 

What, then, is the source of this great and deadly 
struggle that is called the cold war? 

In simplest terms it results from the determina- 
tion of the Communist rulers progressively to 
expand Communist power and influence until they 
achieve a universal Communist society. They 
have openly and repeatedly expressed this aim. 
All their actions lend substance to their words. 
Their prime, but probably not in point of time 
their first, target is the United States, but other 
nations—neutral nations and nations allied to us— 
situated in Asia, Africa, Latin America, and 
Europe appear to be ahead of us on the Soviet 
timetable. 

They seek to absorb these nations one by one 
into the Communist empire, until the Communist 
system gains unchallenged superiority in all ele- 
ments of power—population, territory, natural 
resources, industrial production, military capacity, 
and scientific prowess. This they hope to achieve 
by means short of war. This is what the cold 
war is. It stems from the fact that the Com- 
munist rulers want nothing short of the world and 
that we do not intend to let them have it. 

There are several neutral governments who still 
seem to regard the cold war essentially as a con- 
frontation between the United States and the So- 
viet bloc and who ask eagerly that this struggle be 
resolved through conciliation and mutual conces- 
sion. But what would they have us concede? Do 
they wish us to abandon our efforts to protect our 
own independence and that of other nations? The 
United States could undoubtedly reach at least 
a temporary détente with the Communist bloc if 
we were prepared to abandon our commitment to 
defend West Berlin, formally ratify the Com- 
munist conquest of Eastern Europe, and recognize 
Africa and Asia as a “happy hunting ground” for 
Communist imperialism. This would only be the 
beginning. Other demands would follow. We 
can “end the cold war” in any part of the world 
where we are willing to abandon resistance and 
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surrender to Communist expansion. Do other 
nations, allied or neutral, really want us to do this? 

We must never forget that, while the cold war 
is not essentially a military contest, the Com- 
munist governments maintain a powerful military 
establishment and the risk of a military attack is 
always present. So long as we and our allies main- 
tain the necessary military strength, it is probable 
that the Communist empire will continue to wage 
the cold war primarily by nonmilitary means. It 
will endeavor to secure domination of other na- 
tions and peoples through diplomatic maneuvers, 
through revolutions and civil wars, through eco- 
nomic inducements and pressures, through propa- 
ganda, through local Communist parties and 
fronts, through political subversion, and through 
cultural entanglements. It has a variety of strings 
in its bow. It uses them all. The Communist 
threat is global, and its means are total. 

American diplomacy is compelled to live and 
work in this environment of the cold war. In the 
absence of shooting the contest is being fought in 
terms of the sense of security felt by a citizen of 
Berlin, the freedom and dignity of a student in 
the Congo, and the productiveness of a farmer in 
the rice fields of southeast Asia. Our task is to 
help free peoples to preserve their freedom, to 
help them achieve and maintain political stability, 
to assist them in making economic progress, to 
encourage them to cooperate with other free peo- 
ples in the pursuit of peace with justice, and by 
our own national life set an example worthy to 


be followed. 


Development of a System of Alliances 


As I have indicated earlier, one of the essential 
responses to the conditions which have produced 
the cold war has been the creation and maintenance 
of adequate military strength to deter an attack 
against us and our friends. The United States is 
the leader in a system of mutual defense treaties 
which now embrace more than 40 nations of the 
free world. Some of these alliances are bilateral. 
Others take the form of regional organizations 
such as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
the Organization of American States, the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization, and the Central 
Treaty Organization. This system in a sense has 
added a new dimension to American diplomacy. 

There can no longer be any question about the 
necessity for this alliancesystem. The centralized, 
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Moscow-dominated Communist empire is so larg. 
so powerful, and so active that no single nation, 
standing alone, could hope to resist the varioy 
types of aggression and penetration which it en. 
ploys. The strength required for successful resis. 
ance can only be found in unity of purpose and 
action. The United States itself, with all its wealth 
and power, would be in dire peril if the other fre 
nations of the world should fall victim, one by one, 
to Communist imperialism, their human and ma. 
terial resources used to swell the power of the 
Communist system. 

This system of alliances inevitably presents cer. 
tain difficult problems for all of us and not leas 
for American diplomats. I have mentioned ow 
role of leadership, but “leadership” is probably 
not the best description of our functions. The 
United States has no satellites and wants none, 
The unity of the free world can only be maintained 
on the basis of partnership. 

In concrete terms this means that American dip- 
lomats must constantly take account of the atti. 
tudes and interests of allied nations. We must 
consult and negotiate with them. We must try to 
make sure that our basic policies are consistent 
with the fundamental interests of our friends 
This can be a tedious and tortuous process, but it is 
a vital and inescapable part of the job we have t: 
do. 


Some Americans expect the United States Gor- 


ernment to have its own way in all dealings with| 
allied governments, but the fact is that, whens 
nation enters an international partnership, it mus 
accept, as in a business partnership, certain in- 
hibitions on its own freedom of action. 

Our task in the Department of State is to protec 
and promote American interests, and we never 





forget this. This requires that we remember whit! 
our basic interests really are. We would be foolish] 
if we allow ourselves to pursue our secondary in 
terests so intensely that we sacrifice the all-im- 
portant interest of maintaining the partnership 
itself. Diplomacy with one’s allies is essentially, 
the art of adjusting and accommodating interests 
and no partnership can endure without this proces’ 
of compromise. 


Growth of Multilateral Diplomacy 


Another major change in American diplomatt 
practice has resulted from the growth of what we 
may call “multilateral diplomacy.” Since the ent 
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of World War II a large number of international 
problems have ceased to be handled primarily on a 
nation-to-nation basis and have been approached 
through discussions and negotiations among 
groups of nations. This has occurred in large part 
because of the creation of the United Nations and 
its various specialized agencies and also the re- 
gional organizations which have developed under 
our mutual defense treaties. 

The international conference, of course, is not 
new to diplomatic history. However, the increase 
in the use of the conference technique has been 
phenomenal. Today we have international bodies 
which are in almost continuous session, reaching 
day-to-day decisions in a wide variety of impor- 
tant issues. 

In such conferences one must be aware simul- 
taneously of the interests and attitudes of any- 
where from 3 to 100 countries. Each country 
must be permitted to express its views fully, and 
its interests must be given due weight. Speed in 
the making of decisions and conducting the neces- 
sary negotiations with our allies becomes highly 
important, since we cannot leave a United States 
representative uninstructed on a problem when 
other governments are prepared to vote or act. 
This is somewhat simpler for the Soviets, who do 
not have to consult their satellites, and also for 
the satellites, who don’t have to consult their own 
governments. 

There are other diplomatic problems peculiar to 
conference diplomacy. One must cope with the 
“bandwagon” psychology which sometimes pre- 
vails. One must keep secondary issues in second- 
ary place. Finally, the task of maintaining 
secrecy is greatly complicated when a number of 
governments and individuals are privy to secret 
discussions. 

But multilateral diplomacy can never become a 
substitute for bilateral diplomacy. It does not 
reduce the need for sound relationships with indi- 
vidual governments. Our representatives in inter- 
national organizations cannot work effectively 
unless our Government is able simultaneously to 
maintain effective direct relationships with the 
other governments whose representatives sit in 
those bodies. In fact, the growth of multilateral 
diplomacy has increased rather than decreased 
the requirements for bilateral contacts and 
hegotiations. 

Any sound evaluation of the net worth of multi- 
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lateral diplomacy must await the judgment of 
future historians. For myself, I believe that the 
multilateral conference table offers unusual oppor- 
tunities for international understanding and for 
effective collective action on critical issues. It 
has, however, produced new problems and compli- 
cated the life of the professional diplomat. 


Growth of Public Diplomacy 


Another significant change in recent years is the 
growth of “public diplomacy.” The secrecy 
which once surrounded diplomatic negotiations 
has faded. Negotiation has increasingly been 
conducted in a goldfish bowl. The diplomat can- 
not think solely in terms of private conversations 
with prime ministers but must think in terms of 
relationships with whole populations. He must 
be familiar with the entire complex of political, 
cultural, and social forces which determine the 
purposes and practices of nations and regions. 
He must seek constantly to achieve understanding 
and confidence among large masses of human be- 
ings. He must recognize that a nation’s policies 
are more likely to be influenced by open pro- 
nouncements in the press and by radio than by 
whispered conversations in a corner. Finally, he 
must devote a considerable portion of his time 
and energy to the task of improving the know]l- 
edge and understanding of the general public. 

Some of my professional colleagues are inclined 
to believe that the trend toward public diplomacy 
has been overdone. Certainly there are many deli- 
cate international problems which can be more 
easily resolved through the give-and-take of pri- 
vate discussions than through public debate. The 
art of negotiation can be gravely complicated when 
the general public is able to scrutinize and criticize 
each step of a process of negotiation rather than to 
direct its attention to the entire package. In fact, 
ill-timed publicity can be tragic in certain sensi- 
tive international situations. But we must also 
recognize that public diplomacy is here to stay. 
Clemenceau once said that “War is too important 
to be left to the generals,” and I suspect that di- 
plomacy has now become too important to be left 
exclusively to professional diplomats operating in 
complete privacy. In a democracy under present 
conditions an intense public interest in interna- 
tional relations is both inevitable and desirable. 
The public spotlight is now a fact of life, and no 
diplomat will ever again be able to escape from it. 
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Effect of Modern Technology 


I have already referred to the speedup of com- 
munications which notably affects our diplomat 
abroad. He is able to receive instructions almost 
instantaneously, and his need for broad discre- 
tion in important policy issues has thereby been 
reduced. He is no longer the true plenipotentiary 
known during the 17th and 18th centuries. It is 
much easier now for vital decisions to be made by 
the President or by the Secretary of State in Wash- 
ington rather than left to our emissaries abroad. 

On the other hand, it would be a serious mistake 
to assume, as some observers do, that modern com- 
munications have reduced the role of the ambas- 
sador to that of an errand boy. His task 
in explaining and interpreting policies, in conduct- 
ing delicate negotiations, and in giving his own 
government an adequate picture of foreign inter- 
ests and attitudes is as important and difficult as 
ever. Moreover, the speedup in communications 
works both ways. While our diplomats abroad are 
obviously under closer supervision than was pos- 
sible 100 years ago, their ability to influence deci- 
sions of the Government in Washington through 
timely reports and recommendations has been 
greatly enhanced. Thus, in some respects, the 
modern ambassador is able to participate more 
actively in the highest levels of policymaking. 

All things considered, I believe it is evident that 
the task of the American diplomat today is more 
complex than ever before. If the technology of 
modern civilization has reduced his discretion, 
it has also required him to deal with a much wider 
range of subject matter than the old-style diplo- 
mat. He must possess a large measure of expertise 
on a wide variety of topics—on politics, economics, 
finance, commerce, geography, military tactics and 
strategy, propaganda and public relations, and 
ethnic and cultural matters. In addition he 
must, to be effective, be a topflight executive. 
The diplomat of the 20th century conducts highly 
detailed negotiations on matters which the diplo- 
mat of the 19th century never heard of. To an 
increasing extent every top diplomat must be a 
jack-of-all-trades. 


Job of Diplomat in the Modern World 

This brings me to my final topic—the job of 
the diplomat as an individual in the modern 
world. Since I myself am a practitioner of this 
profession, you are entitled to take anything I 
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may say with the proverbial grain of salt. Hoy. 
ever, I want to express my belief that, despite th 
far-reaching changes in the environment and a 
of diplomacy, the need for the personal touch }y 
the professional diplomat has not diminished in 
any way. He still needs the ancient qualities ¢ 
brains, imagination, understanding, tact, insigh, 
and determination. 

The diplomat should not expect glamour o 
glory as a reward for his services. It is fitting ti 
give a parade for a returning military hero who 
has won a great battle. But there are no parade 
for the diplomat who has perhaps helped to avoid 
a war. Diplomatic successes do not lend then. 
selves to publicity. In fact, the very phrase “dip. 
lomatic victory” may be ¢ zontradiction in terms, 
since a successful diplomatic effort usually in- 
volves an accommodation of interests with an- 
other country and the fruits may be destroyed by 
a claim that either country has achieved a 
“victory.” 

As I said at the outset, we need knowledge ani 
discussion of our foreign affairs on the part of 
the general public. Public criticism, too, both of 
policies and techniques is healthy when based ona 
factual understanding of the problem rather tha 
prejudice. I suspect that some of the past criti- 
cisms directed against the diplomat have sprung 
from the subconscious doubts and fears of the 
American people. There may be a tendency at 
times to blame the diplomat for the fact that we 
Americans are now compelled to live in an age of 
danger. The safety and self-sufficiency that we 
once took for granted have disappeared. Pain- 
ful international problems which seemed _pleas- 
antly remote a few years ago have thrust them- 
selves harshly upon our consciousness. Under 
these circumstances it is probably inevitable that 
the diplomat should be regarded as the tangible 
symbol of an outside world which requires 9 
much of us. 

In any event there is still no substitute for the 
talents of the skilled diplomat, and no electronic 
computer or other substitute is likely to be in- 
vented. I have pride and confidence in ou 
Foreign Service, in its quality and in its devotion 
to duty. It has been truthfully described as the 
first line of American defense, and its tasks in 





the future are likely to be more difficult and more } 
demanding, not less. We must make sure that} 
the future quality and talents of the Foreign 
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Service are equal to the demands which will be 
placed upon it. We must draw into it the ablest 
young people the Nation produces. In their train- 
ing we must spare no effort. For the quality of 
this country’s diplomatic representatives could 
prove decisive in determining during the long and 
perilous years ahead whether human civilization 
will survive or perish. 


President Meets With Heads of U.N. 
Delegations of New Nations 


President Eisenhower met with heads of the 
U.N. delegations of the newly independent Afri- 
can states and Cyprus at the White House on 
October 14. Following are welcoming remarks 
by the President, an exchange of remarks between 
Issofou Djermakoye of the Republic of the Niger 
and President Eisenhower, and a list of the 
African and Cypriot leaders. 


PRESIDENT’S WELCOMING REMARKS 


White House press release dated October 14 


I unfortunately can’t speak in French, so I will 
have the interpreter to interpret just a few words 
Ihave to say to you here in a group. 

First of all, it is a great privilege for me to have 
the opportunity of seeing you, and I thank all of 
you for taking the trouble to come down to Wash- 
ington so that I could have a word with you. 

As you can well know, we in this country have 
followed with very great interest your various 
steps in reaching the state of independence and 
each of you being accorded a seat in the United 
Nations Organization. 

Some of you may have heard the speech I made 
before the United Nations, expressing not only 
the friendship of this country for the peoples of 
Africa but our hope that we may be of some 
) help to you, and our refusal to attempt interfer- 
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a ence in the affairs of any other nation, and to re- 
ore fuse to achieve or try to achieve any kind of domi- 
aie hation—military, political, or economic. We want 
is jn only willing partners—that’s all we want. 
want I have only a few months left in the Office I 

that how occupy, but no matter who shall succeed me 
—a 
reign *BULLETIN of Oct. 10, 1960, p. 551. 
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in this Office I know that his interest will be no 
less than mine in the efforts you will be making to 
advance the standards of living of your people 
and to lead them toward a free and democratic, 
self-governing type of organization which will 
give the greatest possible satisfaction to each of 
you and to the individuals of your nation. 

The proposals I have made before the United 
Nations may not be exactly those that you believe 
to be correct. All I was trying to point out 
was the kind of thing that the United States 
would be prepared to join with others in attempt- 
ing to do, through the United Nations. But this 
does not mean that your own views, your own 
ideas of the details of such schemes, should not 
have a very great influence on exactly how these 
cooperative programs will be launched. 

Now, gentlemen, with just a word of apology 
for our Washington weather that delayed your 
landing here, I suggest that we adjourn to the 
gallery for some orange juice and coffee, and 
this would give me an opportunity—which I am 
seeking—to talk to little groups more intimately 
than I can here, making a speech. 


EXCHANGE OF REMARKS 


Issofou Djermakoye 


Unofficial translation 


Mr. President, I take the liberty in the name of 
the delegations of the states recently admitted to 
membership in the United Nations, whom you were 
good enough to invite to come to visit you in Wash- 
ington, to thank you for the comforting words of 
peace and of welcome which you addressed to us. 

Is it necessary to stress to what extent we are 
sensitive to the words coming from the distin- 
guished leader who was able through his clear- 
sighted conceptions of human destiny to avoid the 
holocaust which was threatening the world from 
1939 to 1945? Indeed not. The calmness, the be- 
nignity, with which you dominated the situation in 
those unforgettable days are still too fresh in the 
memory of all to be forgotten. 

It is for all these reasons, without any obvious 
contradiction, that we have listened with convic- 
tion to the address which you delivered to the 
United Nations Assembly at the opening of our 
deliberations. We evaluated an address that was 
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simple, precise, clear, dignified, and cannot fail to 
attract the attention of those who hear it. 

However, the world is living in a state of fear, 
and it is not up to a representative of Africa to 
tell you this, Mr. President—apprehensions, fear 
as to what will be the conclusions regarding dis- 
armament, fear regarding what will be the rela- 
tions between the two great powers, fear regarding 
what will be the conclusions regarding dis- 
armament, fear regarding what will be the fu- 
ture of the relations between two great powers; 
because from the outcome of what will be decided 
will depend the future of humanity. 

We, the African peoples, who lack material 
strength and placed halfway between the two 
blocs, are in the best position to judge the results. 

I have already said this in 1959 on the occasion 
of the visit—passing through Niamey—of Mr. 
Henry Houghton, United States Ambassador to 
France: “We would not want, Mr. Ambassador, 
the African lands should be merely sands from 
which could be erased your steps and ours.” 

One button pushed by the carelessness of one 
single man can launch the holocaust, and human- 
ity would be annihilated forever. Thus, more 
cruel than thirst, more tenacious than hunger, 
anxiety and fear would dominate the world. 

In coming here at your invitation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is with the hope that you will fully con- 
tribute to dissipate the dark clouds which are hov- 
ering over all humanity. We are aware that the 
American people and the Russian people, as is 
the case with all the other people in the world, 
have a tremendous need of peace. It is up to us 
to make this desire become reality through actions 
and deeds. That is what the various delegations 
present here ardently desire, because they know 
they are new, that their desire will find a deep echo 
in your heart. 

Is it necessary to stress to you, Mr. President, 
how much these African peoples, who are proceed- 
ing full speed toward freedom, appreciate fra- 
ternal friendship between peoples? It is pre- 
cisely this message that they have brought to the 
United Nations, and how happy they would be if 
this message were understood and accepted by the 
American people as a whole, who have pledged 
themselves resolutely to respect the United Nations 
Charter. 

In expressing to you, Mr. President, together 
with our profound respects, our renewed thanks, 
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we are convinced that everything will be done that 
can be done to attain justice, equality, and fra- 
ternity among men. For these are the principles 
that are essential for peace and the safeguarding 
of humanity. 


President Eisenhower 


White House press release dated October 14 


In a rather long life I have received few com- 
mendations on my efforts for peace in this world 
that have touched me more deeply. 

While I have never visited the middle of Africa, 
I am quite sure in my heart that I understand 
clearly your desires and the desires of your people 
in this world of tensions and fears. I understand 
when you say that “we in Africa are without great 
material strength” and that you stand between two 
great hostile blocs. 

But, sir, we are not a bloc. We are not hostile. 
But we are determined that those forces which 
want to destroy liberty, the dignity of man, and 
human freedom shall not prevail in this world. 
When there is a militant dictatorship that has 
proclaimed openly and time again its intention to 
communize the world and control it from Moscow, 
then it is time for all of us—all free nations—so 
to order our affairs as to prevent selfish, dictatorial 
forces from having their way in the world. 

We do not urge—indeed we do not desire—that 
you should belong to one camp or to the other. 
You cannot afford to waste your money which is 
needed to build the hospitals, the schools, the 
roads that your people need—you cannot afford 
to put that money into costly armaments. 

So we are not talking about membership in any 
association—even though it may be a voluntary 
association to defend militarily against the threat 
that does exist in the world. 

It is because of this that I said earlier to you 
that the United States does not want either mili- 
tarily, politically, or economically to dominate, 
control, or subvert the peoples of your nations 
The only thing we ask is that, through your own 
love of freedom and the determination of your 


people to live their own lives as they choose, you 0 


will resist others who have military, economic, 0 
political intent to dominate you. These people 
should not—cannot—penetrate your people and 
use them for their own evil purposes. 

Gentlemen, I assure you, as I told some of yol 
at the tables, my leaving this Office will not termi: 
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nate my devotion to world peace with justice. 
Whenever and wherever I see liberty threatened 
throughout this world, so long as I can write, so 
long as I can speak, I shall always be on the side 
of freedom. 

One thing I can assure you: The Government 
of this Nation will always continue to express for 
its people the same sentiments I have outlined 
here today. 

Thank you for coming to visit with me. 


LIST OF AFRICAN AND CYPRIOT LEADERS 


Stephane Tchichelle, Vice Premier and Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Republic of Congo (Brazzaville) 

Charles Okala, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Republic of 
Cameroun 

Jules Toura Gaba, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Republic 
of Chad 

Louis Rakotomalala, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mala- 


gasy Republic 

Abdullahi Issa, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Somali 
Republic 

Paulin Freitas, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Republic of 
Togo 


Ousmane Ba, Minister of Labor, Republic of Mali 

Issofou Djermakoye, Minister of Justice, Republic of 
Niger 

Jaja Wachuku, Minister of Economic Development, Fed- 
eration of Nigeria 

Ibrahima Sarr, Minister of Labor and Civil Service, Re- 
public of Senegal 

Gallin Douathe, Chairman of the U.N. delegation, Central 
African Republic 

Zenon Rossides, Chairman of the U.N. delegation, Re- 


public of Cyprus 

Ignacio Pinto, Chairman of the U.N. delegation, Republic 
of Dahomey 

N’Goua, Chairman of the U.N. delegation, Gabonese 


Republic 

Mathieu Ekra, Chairman of the U.N. delegation, Republic 
of Ivory Coast 

Frederic Guirma, Chairman of the U.N. delegation, Re- 
public of Upper Volta 


United States Institutes Controls 
on Exports to Cuba 


Department Statement 


Press release 600 dated October 19 


Over the course of the past 21 months the 
United States has been subjected by the Castro re- 
gime to an increasing campaign of hostility and 
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slander. Accompanying its words with actions, 
the Government of Cuba has instituted a series of 
arbitrary, illegal, and discriminatory economic 
measures which have injured thousands of Amer- 
ican citizens and have drastically altered the 
hitherto mutually beneficial pattern of trade be- 
tween the United States and Cuba. [Illustrative 
of what has happened is the fact that the move- 
ment of United States exports to Cuba has been 
reduced to less than 50 percent of the figure in 1958 
and that payment has never been received for about 
a fourth of the goods shipped since Castro came to 
power. Meanwhile, Cuban exports to the United 
States remained normal until July of this year, 
when it became necessary to reduce the Cuban 
sugar quota in order that the United States Gov- 
ernment might comply with its duty to make 
proper provision for the future sugar needs of the 
American consumer. 

The principal measures taken by the Govern- 
ment of Cuba aimed at reducing the movement of 
goods and services from the United States to Cuba 
are listed below. None of these measures can be 
justified by a need to conserve foreign exchange 
reserves, which, according to Cuban Government 
officials, are adequate. Rather they are the re- 
sult of a deliberate political policy to divert trade 
away from the United States. 

1. In the first months of the Castro regime a 
variety of taxes and other restrictions were levied 
against United States flour, potatoes, rice, drugs, 
cigarettes, shoes, automobile components, and 
other products. For example, with regard to rice, 
a commodity in which the United States has long 
had a principal trade interest, the Government of 
Cuba, without providing a hearing for the in- 
terested parties, demanded a special “contribution” 
of $2.75 per hundred pounds from Cuban im- 
porters of this American product, and made the 
American quota for rice almost meaningless by not 
releasing dollar exchange for its importation 
while importing large quantities of rice duty free 
from another supplier country. 

2. Over the course of the year 1959, during 
which American exporters continued to ship in 
good faith under the generous credit terms which 
had long been customary in trading with Cuba, 
the Government of Cuba made it difficult for 


Cuban importers to pay for United States goods. 


*For background, see BULLETIN of July 25, 1960, p. 140. 
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Surcharges ranging from 30 percent to 100 per- 
cent were imposed in September 1959 on remit- 
tances of foreign exchange for certain additional 
categories of imports. Regulations governing the 
disposition of dollar exchange were gradually 
tightened until on November 3, 1959, an order was 
issued which stipulated that all exporters of 
Cuban products as well as all persons receiving 
dollar exchange for services rendered in Cuba 
must surrender their dollars to the National Bank 
of Cuba. Foreign exchange required to pay for 
imported goods had to be requested from an 
agency of this Bank, and approval of applications 
for legitimate payments of all sorts became sub- 
ject to long and indefinite delay. At the end of 
June 1960 the commercial backlog owed to Amer- 
ican businessmen had reached over $150 million. 

3. Some American exporters have been pres- 
sured to continue shipments of their products on 
a 90-day open account under the threat that only 
under this condition would dollars be released to 
pay for earlier shipments. United States-owned 
financial institutions were refused rediscount fa- 
cilities with the aim of forcing them to bring in 
their own funds from abroad, and American firms 
operating factories in Cuba were threatened with 
intervention unless they continued to ship in raw 
materials in a normal manner despite the fact that 
dollars had not been released to pay for earlier 
shipments of raw materials or for the remittance 
of normal earnings. 

4, The Castro regime discriminated against the 
United States in the administration of its trade 
regulations. It has used import licensing, state 
trading, and threats of intervention to force the 
diversion of trade away from the United States. 
Traditional customers of the United States in 
Cuba are under continuous official pressure to di- 
vert orders. It is well known that refineries of 
the Texaco and Standard Oil Companies in Cuba, 
which had been supplied from Venezuela and 
other Western Hemisphere sources, were presented 
with demands to refine Soviet petroleum and were 
seized when they declined to do so. At the time 
of seizure over $50 million was owed to these com- 
panies by Cuba for petroleum products which for 
over a year they had continued to supply without 
reimbursement in order to meet Cuba’s needs. 

5. The Castro regime’s seizure of private Amer- 
ican factories, mills, lands, retail establishments, 
service organizations, technical commercial files, 
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and other properties has also served to distort 
further the traditional pattern of trade between 
Cuba and the United States. 

6. All efforts on the part of the United States 
to reach a fair and equitable solution of these trade 
problems have been rebuffed by the Castro regime, 
United States interests which have suffered injury 
have found no effective recourse in the Cuban 
courts. 

For these reasons and under the authority of 
the Export Control Act, the United States Gov- 
ernment is today placing into effect general con- 
trols, to prohibit American exports to Cuba except 
for nonsubsidized foodstuffs, medicines, and med- 
ical supplies. This step has been reluctantly 
taken by the United States in the exercise of its 
sovereignty and in order to carry out the respon- 
sibility of this Government to defend the legiti- 
mate economic interests of the people of this 
country against the discriminatory, aggressive, 
and injurious economic policies of the Castro 
regime. 

The Department of Commerce is issuing the 
necessary implementing regulations, and copies 
will be obtainable from that Department. 


U.S. Participates in OAS Study 
on Dominican Republic 


Department Statement | 


Press release 601 dated October 19 


Simultaneously with the separate announce 
ment being made today * concerning the applica-, 
tion of certain controls on the export of goods 
from the United States to Cuba, the Department 
of State refers to the decision taken at the recent 
San José Foreign Ministers Meeting condemning 
the participation by the Government of the 
Dominican Republic in acts of aggression and i- 
tervention against the Government of Venezuela: 

At that meeting, the Foreign Ministers agreed 
on the severance of diplomatic relations with the 
Dominican Republic and on the partial interrup 
tion of economic relations beginning with suspet: 
sion of trade in arms and implements of wat 
The United States has severed diplomatic rel 


1 See p. 715. 
*For background, see BULLETIN of Sept. 5, 1960, p. 35. 
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} tions with the Government of the Dominican Re- 
public and has suspended all trade in arms and 
implements of war. 

The Foreign Ministers also charged the Council 
of the Organization of American States with the 
task of studying the feasibility and desirability 
of extending the suspension of trade with the 
Dominican Republic to other articles. A commit- 
tee has already been appointed by the Council of 
the Organization of American States to initiate 
this study. The United States is one of the seven 
governments named to serve on this committee.* 
The committee is now actively at work on recom- 
mendations to the COAS, and the United States 
expects to lend its prompt cooperation in imple- 
menting, consistent with its Constitution and laws, 
the measures which the Council of the OAS may 
approve. 


King and Queen of Denmark 
Visit Washington 


King Frederik IX and Queen Ingrid of Den- 
mark made a state visit to the United States from 
October 4 to 17 and were in Washington from 
October 11 to14. Following are the texts of greet- 
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ings exchanged by President Eisenhower and 
King Frederik at the Washington National Air- 
port on October 11 and their exchange of toasts 
at a state dinner at the White House that evening, 
together with a list of the members of the official 


party. 


EXCHANGE OF GREETINGS 


White House press release dated Oetober 11 
The President 


Your Majesties and friends: It is indeed a 
pleasure to welcome to Washington the King and 
Queen of Denmark. Their country, like our own, 
isa member of the NATO alliance, standing to 
defend the security of their countries and the 
freedom of their people and of all those others of 
the alliance, and as a great bulwark against the 
loss of freedom in any other section of the world. 

This is a country I have visited during my 
different tours of duty in Europe and found it 





*The other members of the committee are Brazil, Chile, 
Ecuador, Honduras, Mexico, and Panama. 
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hospitable and its people always courteous and 
ready to help. 

I learned something of the country there, but I 
learned far more about it from one of my oldest 
friends, who was born a Dane and came to this 
country—I think he was 14, Your Majesty. But 
he has been a great citizen of our country and one 
of my warmest and oldest friends. From him I 
have learned more about your people, and I have 
found that he is typical of their worth to this 
Nation—their industriousness, their readiness to 
cooperate with others, their ability to adapt them- 
selves to our customs and to our practices. 

I feel that while all of our own people and your 
people feel a great kinship among themselves, for 
me I have achieved through this companionship 
and this friendship of this individual and his 
family and his friends an especially warm feeling 
of sentiment toward your nation and its people. 
So I feel almost as if I can speak for my friend, 
Aksel Nielsen, in saying we are especially glad 
that you two have come here to honor us with 
your visit. We express the great hope, Your 
Majesties, that even, as you say, you have found 
on part of your trip that you have already ac- 
complished something interesting and instructive, 
we hope that it will continue to be interesting 
and enjoyable until the day you leave our shores— 
a day, I assure you, we shall regret. 

So again, sir, welcome to Washington and to 
this country. 


The King of Denmark 

I thank you, Mr. President, very much for this 
heartwarming reception at the outset of our visit 
in Washington. 

First of all, I should like to thank you, Mr. 
President, for your and Mrs. Eisenhower’s invita- 
tion to the Queen and me to visit your country. 
We have now been here 7 days and have visited 
Los Angeles and San Francisco and Chicago. 
Everywhere we have been received with unsur- 
passable hospitality and friendliness, and our ex- 
periences have been many and unforgettable. 

We have been looking forward to this moment 
when we would meet again with you and Mrs. 
Eisenhower, whom we feel are close and true 
friends of Denmark. Our past experiences in a 
common cause and the present wholehearted co- 
operation between our countries within many 
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fields form a solid foundation for a verity and a 
real friendship—a friendship that is shared by 
the Danish Government and by the Danish people, 
from whom I bring you warm and sincere greet- 
ings and best wishes for the future of your coun- 
try. 

I thank you. 


EXCHANGE OF TOASTS 


White House press release dated October 11 
The President 

Your Majesties, and ladies and gentlemen: It 
is indeed a signal honor to welcome to this Capi- 
tal and to this house Their Majesties the King 
and Queen of Denmark. It is a country with 
which we are bound by ties of common ideals and 
principles, and ties of blood. Many of their peo- 
ple have come to this country—and indeed, in 
their country, they celebrate one of our holidays. 
It has a long and interesting history. And of 
course, standing as it does as a buttress between 
the Baltic and the North Seas, it is not strange 
that they have had a long maritime history. 

But in these later days it is one of the key coun- 
tries in the NATO alliance. It is a forward coun- 
try. Geographically it looks across a very nar- 
row gap to the threatening dictatorship that cre- 
ates so much tension and indeed so much ill will 
in this world. 

So we are proud to call them friend and ally. 
We need them. We hope that they feel, on their 
part, a sense of partnership and need for us. I 
am sure they do. 

It is a romantic country. Many of you no 
doubt visited the castle of Hamlet, and, for my 
part at least, I was astonished to find out that 
Hamlet never lived in Denmark. 

It is a country of people calm and serene; they 
seem never to be startled, never to be hysterical. 
One great man said of his people, they were al- 
ways hysterical in victory and panicky in defeat. 
I think the people of Denmark would be the last 
people that you could say that about, if you went 
there and wanted to make a generalization. 

In any event, it is a great country—a prosper- 
ous country—and above all, one with us, believing 
in the dignity of man and ready to put everything 
on the line, to risk even their existence in the 
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defense of these values that free men feel ay 
above all else in life. 

So you can realize that it is with a great seng 
of distinction that I ask you all to rise with m 
to drink to Their Majesties the King and Quea 
of Denmark. 


The King of Denmark 


Mr. President: The Queen and I are deeply 
moved by the kind words you have addressed to 
us and by the hearty welcome which you and Mrs, 
Eisenhower as well as the inhabitants of this 
beautiful city of Washington have given us. 

The kind hospitality with which we have been 
met by everybody during this first part of our stay 
in the United States has made a great impression 
on us and will always be kept in grateful memory 
by the Queen and myself. 

We have been looking forward with great ex- 
pectations to this visit which—I am sure—vwill 
contribute to further strengthening of the ties of 
friendship which so happily unite our two coun- 
tries. Twenty-one years have elapsed since in 
1939 we had the opportunity of paying our first 
visit to the United States—a tour of which we re- 
tain the most happy memories—21 years full of 
dramatic, historic events. 

A world war with its terror and suffering for 
millions of people lies between then and nov. 
During the dark years of war our two countries— 
each with the means at her disposal—aimed at 
promoting a common cause. We Danes realize 
how much we owe to the United States, to the 
courage and sacrifice of the American people, to 
the indomitable leadership of outstanding indi- 
viduals as your memorable predecessors and you 
yourself, Mr. President, and to the dedicated ef. 
forts of the United States to achieve a peace based 
on freedom and justice for all nations. J wish to 
take this opportunity to express on behalf of all 
my countrymen our gratitude toward the United 
States for their share in the liberation of our} 
country. 

When peace had been achieved, we were faced 
with a series of new problems: As a result of the| 
war the economy of my country—like that of most | 
other European countries—had suffered sever? 
setbacks. The rebuilding and expansion of out! 
means of production and our merchant fleet and | 
the revival of our commerce would not have beet | 
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completed today had not the United States Gov- 
ernment carried out their large-scale aid programs. 
Through this assistance the United States signifi- 
cantly helped the cause of economic integration in 
Western Europe. Your country thereby made an 
inestimable contribution to the unity of the states 
in our region. It is in my view a major interest, 
not only of Western Europe but also of its friends 
in this hemisphere, that the cause of ever closer 
cooperation between European nations should en- 
joy the sympathy and active support of the United 
States of America. 

At the same time dark and menacing clouds 
were again gathering on the international horizon 
and prevented the peoples of the world from en- 
joying the peace for which they had fought so 
bitterly. Certainly those clouds still darken the 
sun, but thanks to inspiration and support from 
the United States the free nations of the Western 
World have joined their efforts to avert the threats 
to their national existence and their free way of 
life. 

Our country and yours are united in NATO. 
During the past 11 years we have had ample proof 
of the solidarity of the United States with NATO. 
We have benefited from the magnanimous aid 
which has enabled Denmark to build up a defense 
system without endangering the economic and so- 
cial stability which are also important links in 
total defense. The contribution of Denmark to 
the defense of the whole NATO area is, of course, 
bound to be on a moderate scale. However, we are 
fully aware that solidarity with our allies is a 
necessity if the alliance is to fulfill its mission. 
The establishment of common defense areas in 
Greenland, upon which Denmark and the United 
States agreed in 1951, is one of the Danish con- 
tributions to that end. During our recent visit 
to Greenland the Queen and I had the pleasure to 
visit one of these areas and to inspect the forces 
stationed there. The high efficiency of these 
forces gained and deserved our sincere admiration. 

While both of us see in the alliance which unites 
us a purely defensive instrument and a successful 
means to avert the horrors of a new war, we are 
not closing our eyes to, but indeed seeking all 
possible means to diminish, the present tension in 
the world. We are grateful to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for your untiring personal efforts in the 
cause of peace and good will. They are the ulti- 
mate proof of the peaceful aims to which the 
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policies of the United States as well as Denmark 
are dedicated. 

The close cooperation between our two countries 
in the United Nations and other international or- 
ganizations is based on an identity of views with 
respect to the fundamental elements of life and 
stamped by mutual respect and sympathy. To this 
contribute in no slight degree the ties which unite 
many Americans of Danish origin with the land 
of their ancestors. For centuries Danes have gone 
to the United States to work and study. Many 
of them stayed on and founded their new homes 
in their country of adoption; we are happy to 
meet them here as esteemed and mostly prosperous 
citizens of this great country. 

New bonds of friendship have been created by 
the ever-increasing numbers of American visitors 
coming to Denmark and Danes going to the United 
States. A most useful and ever-increasing ex- 
change of scientists, students, teachers, et cetera, 
has developed since the war—thanks to American 
generosity and planning. This constitutes an es- 
sential factor in the cultural relations between our 
two countries. Tourist travel also is becoming 
possible for wider and wider groups of our citi- 
zens, thanks to the rising standards of living and 
the progress in the means of transportation. 

We Danes have always been proud of our mer- 
chant marine. In the field of air transportation 
we have—by pooling our resources with our sister 
nations Norway and Sweden—significantly as- 
sisted in making connections between your country 
and Scandinavia easier and closer. 

These personal links across oceans and borders 
bear evidence of the freedom reigning in our coun- 
tries. Let us unite in the hope that the torch of 
freedom which we received from our fathers may 
also illuminate the path of our descendants for 
generations to come. 

I raise my glass in honor of the President of 
the United States and Mrs. Eisenhower, for the 
prosperity and happiness of the people of the 
United States. 


MEMBERS OF OFFICIAL PARTY 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 30 (press release 570) that the members of 
the official party for the visit of the King and 
Queen of Denmark would be as follows: 
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His Majesty King Frederik IX of Denmark 

Her Majesty Queen Ingrid of Denmark 

Jens Otto Krag, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Denmark 

Mrs. Magna Paulsen, lady-in-waiting to Her Majesty 

Capt. Eigil Wern, Chamberlain, Master of Ceremonies 

Count Kield Gustav Knuth-Winterfeldt, Ambassador of 
Denmark 

Countess Knuth-Winterfeldt 

Maj. Flemming Koch, RDAF, Aide-de-Camp 

Kai Johansen, Counselor of Embassy, Press Officer 

Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr., Chief of Protocol of the United 
States 

Mrs. Buchanan 

Val Peterson, American Ambassador to Denmark (Wash- 
ington and New York only) 

Clement E. Conger, Deputy Chief of Protocol, Department 
of State (Washington and New York only) 

Maj. Gen. Thomas C. Darcy, USAF, American aide to the 
King of Denmark, (Washington only) 

Ben A. Thirkield, press officer, Department of State 


U.S. and U.K. Discuss Possible Use 
of Satellite Communications Systems 
Press release 605 dated October 21 


A team of United Kingdom communications ex- 
perts will arrive at Washington October 23 for a 
series of technical discussions on matters associ- 
ated with the possible use of communications sys- 
tems via earth satellites. These technical discus- 
sions are being held with a number of agencies 
of the U.S. Government and with private firms. 

The British team is headed by Maj. Gen. L. de 
M. Thuillier (Ret.) and includes Capt. C. F. 
Booth, W. J. Bray, H. Leigh, and F. J. D. Taylor, 
all of the Post Office; J. R. U. Page of the Office 
of the Minister for Science; F. E. J. Girling, A. 
G. Earl, C. Williams, Group Capt. A. Foden, and 
C. F. Sutton, all of the Ministry of Aviation; 
and F, A. Kitchen of the Admiralty. 

Visits to a number of technical installations of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, the Department of Defense, and private 
firms will take place during the visit, which is ex- 
pected to last several weeks. 
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Commemoration of Anniversary 
of Hungarian Revolution 


Department Statement 


Press release 606 dated October 21, for release October 22 

Four years ago today [October 23] the Hun. 
garian people began their ill-fated and _ heroic 
struggle for national independence. Faced with 
the impending loss of its control over Hungary, 
the Soviet Union brutally used naked military 
force to crush the national uprising and impose a 
regime subservient to its interests. 

The brave attempt by the people of Hungary to 
gain freedom from foreign domination and its 
ruthless suppression by the Soviet Union revealed 
to the world the true nature of Soviet imperialism, 
It exposed as a sham the Soviet espousal of the 
principle of self-determination of nations and the 
Soviet pretense that Hungary was independent. 

The United Nations condemned the Soviet in- 
tervention in Hungary and the violations of hu- 
man rights and freedoms for which the Soviet 
Union and the Hungarian Communist regime 
were responsible. The two Governments have con- 
tinued to stand in contempt of the United Nations 
by their refusal to comply with its expressed will 
and their continuing repression and denial to the 
Hungarian nation of its right to independence. 

In an era during which a large and growing 
number of peoples is being granted national inde- 
pendence, the Hungarian people remain in bond- 
age to a power which, while it proclaims itself a 
champion of independence, has in fact established 
a new colonialism in the areas which it controls. 

The fourth anniversary of the Hungarian up- 
rising is a suitable time not only to note the re- 
spect which the patriots of Hungary earned in 
their brave and tragic fight for independence but 
also to reassert support for their rights of self: 
determination and freedom from the oppression 
under which they suffer at the hands of Soviet 
imperialism. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings! 


Scheduled November 1, 1960, Through January 31, 1961 


1st FAO Regional Conference for Africa. . . 

ILO Inter-American Study Conference on Labor-Management 
Relations. 

UNESCO Executive Board: 57th Session . 

ILO Governing Body: 147th Session 

IMCO Maritime Safety Committee: 3d Session 

International Wheat Council: 31st Session. 

FAO International Rice Commission: Working Party on Engineer- 
ing Aspects of Rice Production, Storage, and Processing. 

U.N. ECAFE Committee on Trade: 2d Session of Working Party 
on Customs Administration. 

U.N. Scientific Advisory Committee : 

(th Meeting of American Central Banks. 

UNESCO General Conference: 11th Session. . 

Diplomatic Conference for the Revision of the Hague Arrangement 
on the International Deposit of Industrial Designs. 

ICAO Visual Aids Panel: Ist Meeting. . . 

FAO International Rice Commission: 7th Session. 

ith FAO Regional Conference for Asia and the Far East 

ICEM Executive Committee: 16th Session : 

NATO Parliamentarians: 6th Conference . 

ITU CCITT: 2d Plenary Assembly. . — 

U.N. ECE Working Party on Steel Statistics. . 

U.N. ECAFE Working Party on Housing and Building ‘Materials: 
6th Session. 

Inter-American Statistical Institute: 
Improvement of National Statistics. 

International Sugar Council: 8th Session . AN eC eee 

U.N. ECE Committee on Agricultural Problems: 12th Session . . 

U.N. ECAFE Inland Transport and Communications Committee: 
5th Session. 

ITU CCITT Study Group 2/1. . 

U.N. ECOSOC Technical Assistance Committee 

WMO Commission on Climatology: 3d Session . 

ICEM Council: 13th Session . 

4th U.N. ECAFE Regional Technical Conference on Water Re- 
sources Development. 

U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: 20th Session. . 

U.N. ECOSOC Regional Seminar on the Participation of Women 
in Public Life. 

UNICEF Program Committee. . ; 

UNESCO Executive Board: 58th Session . 

U.N. ECE Coal Trade Subcommittee . 

UNICEF Executive Board . 

Inter-American Children’s Institute: 41st Meeting of Directing 

ouncil. 

NATO Ministerial Council. 

U.N. Economic and Social Council: 30th Session (resumed) . mer 

— Special Limited Mediterranean Regional Air Navigation 

eetin 

UN. ECOSOC Commission on Human Rights: 13th Session of 
Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities. 


7th Session of Committee on 





1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Oct. 13, 1960. Following is a list of abbreviations: CCITT, 
Comité consultatif international télégraphique et télé honi ue; ECAFE, Economie Commission for Asia and the Far 
a 80c Zconomie and Social Council; FAO, Food and Agriculture 

Organization; GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Wrades ICAO, International Civil Aviation Or anization; ICEM, 
atergovernmental Committee for European Migration; ILO, International Labor hy oro IMCO, Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organization; ITU, International Telecommunication Union; 
Nations; UN ESCO, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; 


East; ECE, Economic Commission for Europe; ECO 


Treaty Organization; U.N., United 


Tagos: «3. 
Montevideo . 


Paris. 

Geneva. 
London. 
London. 
Saigon . 


Bangkok . 


New York 

Guatemala . 
Paris. . : 
The Hague ‘ 
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Saigon. . 
Saigon . 
Geneva. 
PariG.. 6... 
New Delhi . 
Geneva. . 
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México, D.F. 


London. . . 
Geneva. —_ 
Katmandu . 


New Delhi . 
Geneva. 
London 
Geneva 
Colombo . 


Geneva ... 
Addis Ababa . 


New York 
Paris. 
Geneva 

New York 
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UNICEF, United Nations Children’s Fund; WMO, World Meteorological Organization. 
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Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings—Continued 


Scheduled November 1, 1960, Through January 31, 1961—Continued 


FAO Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council: 9th Meeting 
10th International Conference on Social Work . . 
GATT Working Party on Market Disruption 


FAO Consultative Subcommittee on the Economic Aspects of Rice: 


5th Session. 


ILO Tripartite Meeting on Social Consequences of Coal Crisis . 


IMCO Council: 4th Session . 


GATT Committee III on Expansion of International Trade. . . 
U.N. ECE Working Party on Standardization of Perishable Food- 


stuffs. 


FAO Group of Experts on Rice Grading and Standardization: 6th 


Session. 


Karachi Jan. 6- 
Rome Jan. 8- 
Geneva . Jan. 9- 
New Delhi Jan. 13- 
Geneva Jan. 16- 
London Jan. 17— 
Geneva Jan. 23- 
Geneva Jan. 30- 
India January 





U.S. Supports 28-Power Resolution 
on Cooperation of Member States 


Following is a statement made in the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly on October 17 by U.S. Representa- 
tive James J. Wadsworth, together with the text 
of a resolution adopted the same day. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR WADSWORTH 


U.S. delegation press release 3539 


The United States fully supports the 28-power 
draft resolution contained in document A/L. 320 
and its various addenda. We share the concern 
of the sponsors at the increase in world tension 
and we deplore it. We also believe that it is neces- 
sary to arrest this trend both in the General As- 
sembly and in the world at large. We agree with 
the sponsors that the way to achieve this is for all 
countries to conduct themselves in accordance with 
the charter and refrain from actions likely to 
aggravate international tension. In this connec- 
tion it should be emphasized that the charter 
obliges members to refrain both from the use of 
force and from the threat to use force in their 
international relations. My delegation believes 
that a more faithful compliance with this provi- 
sion of the charter would contribute to a relaxa- 
tion of tensions. 

The draft resolution also stresses the need for 
the United Nations to become a more effective in- 
strument for the safeguarding of peace and for the 
promotion of the economic and social advance- 
ment of all peoples. The United States is in full 
sympathy with this objective. In fact, in his ad- 
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dress to the General Assembly on September 22: 
President Eisenhower reaffirmed the dedication of 
our country to the United Nations. I should like 
to recall that the President said: 


The first proposition I place before you is that only 
through the United Nations Organization and its truly 
democratic processes can humanity make real and wi- 
versal progress toward the goal of peace with justice 
Therefore I believe that to support the United Nations 
Organization and its properly constituted mechanisms ani 
its selected officers is the road of greatest promise in 
peaceful progress. To attempt to hinder or stultify the 
United Nations or to deprecate its importance is to con- 
tribute to world unrest and, indeed, to incite the crise 
that from time to time so disturb all men. The United 
States stands squarely and unequivocally in support of the 
United Nations and those acting under its mandate in the 
interest of peace. 


In keeping with this spirit, the United States 
will fully support those measures which will help 
make the organization a more effective instrument 
for maintaining peace and will oppose any meas- 
ure which tends to weaken the United Nations or 
make it less effective in discharging its responsi: 
bilities. | 

The United States also agrees that immediate 








and constructive steps should be adopted in r- 
gard to the urgent problems concerning the peac| 
of the world and the advancement of its peoples.| 
We believe that one of the first and most construc: | 
tive steps which can and should be taken is the! 
resumption of disarmament negotiations. I have| 
pointed out earlier that the United States remains | 
ready to resume negotiations immediately. 

With regard to the need for steps to advance the } 
peoples of the world, my delegation is on record 
as having stressed that the area which perhaps 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 10, 1960, p. 551. 
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requires the greatest and most immediate atten- 
ion of this organization is Africa with its many 
new states. To serve this purpose, the United 
States has introduced for consideration by the 
General Assembly an item entitled “Africa: A 
United Nations Program for Independence and 
Development.” * We will also support any other 
constructive measures designed to advance the wel- 
fare of mankind. 

In May the Security Council adopted a resolu- 
tion ® sponsored by Argentina, Ceylon, Ecuador, 
and Tunisia similar in scope and intent to this 
draft resolution. The United States supported 
that resolution. We hope that this resolution and 
the Security Council resolution will be observed 
by all U.N. members and that the violence, threats, 
and disorder of recent days will be put behind us 
forever. 

Now, Mr. President, that was the brief state- 
ment which I had prepared to give concerning the 
draft resolution until I heard Mr. [Valerian A.] 
Zorin’s remarks. I regret that the Soviet repre- 
sntative has already tried to turn this initiative 
toward peace into an instrument for further cold- 
war propaganda by the U.S.S.R. It is exactly 
this sort of attempt to fan the flames of hatred and 
suspicion that we had understood this resolution to 
be directed against. 

We will continue to support this resolution, and 
I will prove it by refraining from a reply to Mr. 
Zorin’s statements in kind. Perhaps our example 
may help. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION‘ 


The General Assembly, 

Deeply concerned by the increase in world tensions, 

Considering that the deterioration in international re 
lations constitutes a grave risk to world peace and co- 
operation, 

Conscious that both in the General Assembly and in the 
world at large it is necessary to arrest this trend in 
international relations and to contribute towards greater 
harmony among nations irrespective of the differences 
intheir political and economic systems, 

1. Urges that all countries, in accordance with the 





* Ibid., Oct. 24, 1960, p. 657. 

*For text, see ibid., June 13, 1960, p. 961. 

‘U.N. doc. A/RES/1495 (XV) (A/L.320 and Add. 1-6) ; 
adopted in plenary session on Oct. 17 by a vote of 91 
to 0. 
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Charter of the United Nations, refrain from actions likely 
to aggravate international tensions; 

2. Reaffirms the conviction that the strength of the 
United Nations rests on the co-operation of its Member 
States which should be forthcoming in full measure so 
that the Organization becomes a more effective instru- 
ment for the safeguarding of peace and for the promo- 
tion of the economic and social advancement of all 
peoples ; 

3. Urges further that immediate and constructive steps 
should be adopted in regard to the urgent problems con- 
cerning the peace of the world and the advancement of its 
peoples ; 

4. Appeals to all Member States to use their utmost 
endeavours to these ends. 


General Assembly Allocates Item 
on Disarmament to Committee I 


Following are two statements made by James 
J. Wadsworth, U.S. Representative to the General 
Assembly, in plenary session on October 11, 


FIRST STATEMENT 


U.S. delegation press release 3528 

The United States supports the allocation of the 
Soviet item on disarmament to the First Commit- 
tee and opposes its allocation to the plenary. We 
do so because we think disarmament is a complex 
subject requiring serious consideration and not a 
subject to be exploited for propaganda purposes. 

Last year the General Assembly adopted unan- 
imously a disarmament resolution expressing its 
hope that measures leading toward the goal of 
general and complete disarmament under effective 
international control would be worked out in de- 
tail and agreed upon in the shortest possible time. 
This resolution was originally negotiated between 
the delegations of the United States and the 
U.S.S.R., and the United States promptly pre- 
pared proposals to seek to implement it. 

Discussions on ways to bring about balanced and 
controlled disarmament measures were started in 
March in the 10-member committee meeting in 
Geneva.? These continued until June 27, when the 
U.S.S.R. and their side walked out of the negotia- 
tions. And they walked out immediately after 

* For text, see BULLETIN of Nov. 23, 1959, p. 766. 

* Tbid., Apr. 4, 1960, p. 511. 

® Tbid., July 18, 1960, p. 88. 
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being informed by the United States represent- 
ative that new Western proposals were about to 
be presented. In other words, when they had to 
face concrete proposals, they quit. There is no 
other way to describe it. 

Now, Mr. President, this was not a particularly 
new tactic. This was not the first but the second 
time in the course of two negotiations that the 
U.S.S.R. walked out of disarmament talks in order 
to avoid discussing Western disarmament propos- 
als. In 1957, in London, Mr. [Valerian A.] 
Zorin—the same representative who walked out in 
1960 in Geneva—also walked out of the United 
Nations Subcommittee on Disarmament within 
hours after new Western proposals* were sub- 
mitted. This year he did not even wait to see 
them. 

Now, a few moments ago, Mr. President, Chair- 
man Khrushchev said: 

At present in connection with the preparation for the 
presidential elections such a situation is obtained in the 


United States in which the U.S. Government apparently 
does not intend to assume any new important obligations. 


And without a constructive participation of the United 
States it is impossible to reach an agreement on disarma- 


ment in the U.N. General Assembly. 

Mr. President, the United States has been ready 
ever since June 27, when the 10-nation commit- 
tee meetings were broken up in Geneva, to resume 
those negotiations. It was not the United States 
that walked ont. We are prepared to go back to 
the negotiating table today, elections or no elec- 
tions. 

Now this same U.S. proposal to participate 
honestly in disarmament discussions was carried 
into the Disarmament Commission of the United 
Nations '—a commission in which all United 
Nations members have a chance to state their 
views. That happened this summer, when the 
U.S.S.R. threatened in a written communication 
to refuse to attend a session called to consider the 
serious situation created by the breakdown of the 
10-nation Geneva talks. 

But now Chairman Khrushchey tells us that he 
wants substantive discussion of disarmament per- 
haps postponed to a special session of the General 
Assembly to deal with the subject in the spring. 


“For the text of the Western proposals of Aug. 29, see 
ibid., Sept. 16, 1957, p. 451. 
© Ibid., Sept. 5, 1960, p. 376. 


* U.N. doc. DC/158, 
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Apparently the plenary discussion which he Urge 
today would lead only to that. There is only oy, 
conclusion to be drawn from these development, 
Where there is an opportunity to make big 
speeches and propose grandiose schemes for dis 
armament, the U.S.S.R. is for it; where there js, 
necessity to face the realistic negotiation of dis. 
armament agreements in detail and with the gys. 
tems of impartial inspection which such agree. 
ments would entail, the U.S.S.R. walks away from 
it. We hope we are wrong, but our experience ha 
not been encouraging. 

Now, Mr. President, the problem before us is jp 
no way a problem of an appropriate forum, 
There is no magic in a plenary discussion. There 
is no magic in a special session of the General 
Assembly. There is only the question of the will 
and desire of the parties to negotiate honestly and 
equitably in the interests of the lives of us all, 
That will and that desire will be truly tested not 
in speeches from this rostrum but in rel 
negotiations. 

For our part, as I have said, we are ready to 
negotiate now. We support the full-membership 
Disarmament Commission—a membership estab 
lished, incidentally, at Soviet initiative—as a fo- 
rum for the expression of views of all United Na- 
tions members and for full consideration of this 
We asked for it to meet this summer; 
we are prepared to meet again. We are also ready 





subject. 





to return to the 10-member committee in spite of 
the walkout and to resume serious negotiations 
there. 

We are ready. Let the U.S.S.R. respond. 

But here and now we are about to decide on how 
this 15th session of the General Assembly will un- 
dertake its work on disarmament—not, at this 
point in our debate, what should be done next. 

The United States has always recognized and 
shared the deep and proper concern of all United 
Nations members in this important subject. Each 
year, then, we have supported a al saat | 


Ss 


discussion of this issue in the General Assembly. 
It was, in fact, here where the United States— 
then the sole possessor of atomic power—offered 
to turn that power over to international control 
15 years ago, only to have that offer rejected by} 
the U.S.S.R. with such tragic consequences. 
Accordingly, and in the same spirit, we look) 
forward again this year to a full discussion of dis 
armament, not to just a succession of speeches. 
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We urge that the Soviet item be inscribed on the 

agenda of the First Committee, the major politi- 
a committee of the General Assembly, where it 
may be given, along with other disarmament 
items, serious and detailed consideration. Only 
, workmanlike approach will offer hope for real 
progress. 

We are ready to discuss disarmament now, and 
there is no reason to avoid this subject, as the 
U.S.S.R. seems to wish. 

We do not believe that the Soviet request to 
have this item assigned to plenary is made in the 
interest of disarmament. We believe that it is in 
the interests of turning what should be a serious 
discussion into a table-thumping propaganda 
spectacle. We will vote against the Soviet pro- 
posal, and we hope the Assembly will do likewise 
and that we can subsequently proceed promptly 
and soberly to discuss this serious problem in the 
First Committee, where it belongs. 


SECOND STATEMENT 
US. delegation press release 3529 
I know that the hour grows late, and I do not 


wish to keep the members onilnte but I would 


say this, that if the intervention which we have 
just heard from the representative of the Soviet 


Union [Mr. Khrushchev] is typical of what he 
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would say in the disarmament debate, that is all 
the more reason why it should not be held in this 
chamber. 

Disarmament is a complex subject. It needs 
a quiet, sober, and workmanlike approach. This 
has not been displayed so far by the representa- 
tive of the Soviet Union. 

Now, let me repeat what I said earlier today, 
that we are ready to negotiate soberly and sin- 
cerely in any forum which seems appropriate. 
Iet me also repeat that it was not the United 
States that walked out of the various forums that 
have been held on the subject of disarmament. 
Let me repeat again particularly that it was not 
Mr: [Harold] Stassen [U.S. representative] who 
walked out in 1957; it was Mr. Zorin. 

I think, Mr. President, that what we have to 
think about here is the much larger picture. We 
are ready and have been ready. aipperontiy the 
Soviet Union has not. 

Mr. Khrushchev—whose name I hope I can pro- 
nounce—stood here before you just a few moments 
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ago and said, “Agree with us on disarmament and 
we will take any kind of control you want.” 

Now, Mr. President, I happen to claim a little 
bit of experience in this sort of business because 
on October 31 of 1958, I sat in a conference room 
in Geneva, Switzerland, and there I heard the 
Soviet representative say, “Agree to banning tests 
and we will have no trouble whatever with con- 
trol.” Six or seven weeks later we decided we 
couldn’t get an agenda; so we decided to talk 
business, and we talked business.”. And the first 
four articles of a treaty which we hoped would 
have been completed long since went right down 
the line with what both of the sides wanted: a 
complete ban on nuclear tests everywhere, an obli- 
gation that all the parties would not only refrain 
from holding nuclear tests but would refrain from 
participating in engaging in, or in stimulating or 
encouraging, tests anywhere in the world. Then 
we were supposed to find out that control was 
going to be easy. All I have to do is remind my 
friends in this room that for over 22 months the 
three delegations have sat there worrying about 
controls. 

T say, be warned by experience, when the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union tells you that if you 
will accept his principles of disarmament he in 
turn will give you any kind of control that you 
want. Ican tell you that it is not true. 

But, Mr. President, as I am sure everybody 
here has realized for some time, this particular 


discussion seems to have gotten away from the 


point, which is, are we going to discuss disarma- 
ment in this hall in plenary or are we going to 
discuss it in the First Committee? And T hope 
that before too long we can take a vote on this. 

And I feel quite sure that all of you who have 
been here before will realize that if anybody wants 
publicity they can get it in the First Committee 
too. They can get their speeches repeated and 
reported. They can get their pictures taken for 
the television and for the newsreels. ‘They won’t 
have any trouble about that. So if that’s what 
he wants, he can be perfectly happy to go to the 
First Committee also. 

One final point and my apologies to all of you 
for taking up your time. This is not the kind of 
a subject that really lends itself to levity. It is 





* For an article by William J. Gehron on “Geneva Con- 


ference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests,” 
See BULLETIN of Sept. 26, 1960, p. 482. 
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not the kind of a subject that really lends itself 


to the waving of arms. This is not the kind of 
a subject that lends itself to shouting ® 


General Assembly Allocates 
Soviet Complaint to Committee | 


Statement by James J. Wadsworth 
US. leepresentative to the General Assembly } 


The United States will vote against the Soviet 
draft resolution A/L.313, which is an attempt to 
reverse the recommendation of the General Com- 
mittee. As can be seen from the report of the 
General Committee? on page 10, the Soviet pro- 
posal that its complaint be allocated to plenary 
consideration was defeated by a vote of 12 to 3. 
As a result of this decision the General Commit- 
tee has recommended that the complaint be allo- 
cated ag item 8 to the First Committee. 

The Soviet complaint is built upon two inci- 
dents, both of which have been considered in de- 
tail by the Security Council. In both cases the 
Council found that the Soviet charges of so-called 
aggressive actions by the United States were 
groundless, 

I may here also interpolate that the Soviet 
charges of American aggression immediately after 
the October revolution are equally groundless, 


The U-2 Incident 


Let me repeat that in both cases upon which 
this item is brought before you the Security 
Council found that Soviet charges of so-called 
aggressive actions by the United States were 


groundless. The first complaint, which was based 


on the flight of the U-2 aircraft, was considered 
by the Council in seven meetings held between 23 


*The General Assembly on Oct. 11 by a vote of 54 to 18, 
with 31 abstentions, allocated to Committee I (Political 
and Security) consideration of the question of disarma- 
ment. On the same day the General Assembly by a vote 
of 62 to 13, with 24 abstentions, sustained a recommenda- 
tion of the Steering Committee that Committee I consider 
the question of disarmament. 

1 Made in plenary session on Oct. 13 (U.S. delegation 
press release 3534). 

2 U.N. doc. A/4520; for a statement made by Ambassa- 
dor Wadsworth in the General Committee on Sept. 23, see 
BULLETIN of Oct. 17, 1960, p. 622. 
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The Soviet Union has x 
peatedly alleged that reconnaissance flights ov 
the Soviet Union continue to be the state polir 
of the United States. This is, of course, contra 


and 27 May 1960.' 


to fact. 
hower said in Paris on 16 May 1960: 4 


.. . these activities had no aggressive intent but rath 
were to assure the safety of the United States and ty 
free world against surprise attack by a power whi 
boasts of its ability to devastate the United States ani 
other countries by missiles armed with atomic warheak 
As is well known, not only the United States but mog 
other countries are constantly the targets of elaborat 
and persistent espionage of the Soviet Union. 

There is in the Soviet statement an evident misappr 
hension on one key point. It alleges that the United States 
has, through official statements, threatened continue 
overflights. The importance of this alleged threat was 
emphasized and repeated by Mr. Khrushchev. Th 
United States has made no such threat. Neither I nor ny 
Government has intended any. The actual statements g 
no further than to say that the United States will no 
shirk its responsibility to safeguard against surprise 
attack. 

In point of fact, these flights were suspended after the 
recent incident and are not to be resumed. Accordingly, 
this cannot be the issue. 


Let me repeat what President Eigse. 


Let those who would blame the summit failure 
on this incident keep in mind that the Sovie 
propaganda buildup, which forecast a failure at 
the summit and sought to place in advance the 
blame on the United States, started in Pravda and 
Izvestia, the two leading papers of the Soviet- 
controlled press, long before the plane incident. 
All through March and April the United States 
was the target of a mounting barrage of scurrilous 
cartoons and articles in these two papers, which 
contrasts with their omission of such material in 
the months preceding the summit meeting of 195i, | 
The significance of that fact in a country where the 
press is an integral instrument of government is 
clear. 

But back to our subject of this item. The out- 
come of the Security Council’s consideration of 
this question is known to all United Nations mem- | 





bers. The Soviet Union draft resolution which 
sought to condemn the United States for what the | 
Soviet Union alleged were “aggressive acts” was 
rejected by a vote of 7 to 2, with 2 abstentions. It 
was supported by only two members of the Coun- 
cil, Poland and the Soviet Union. The Security 


Council subsequently adopted a resolution at its , 


® For background, see ibid., June 18, 1960, p. 955. 
* Ibid., June 6, 1960, p. 904. ) 
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93d meeting on 27 May, which had been presented 
ly Argentina, Ceylon, Ecuador, and Tunisia. 
This resolution, for which all members voted ex- 
wept the Soviet Union and Poland, which ab- 
gained, appealed to all member governments to 
wfrain from the use of threats or force in their 
international relations. It also requested con- 
tinned efforts to achieve a constructive solution of 
the question of general and complete disarmament 
mder effective international contro] and urged the 
Governments of France, the United Kingdom, the 
[nited States, and the U.S.S.R. to resume discus- 
sions as soon as possible. Since that time the 
U.S.S.R. walked out of the disarmament discus- 
sions in Geneva and brought down a United 


States plane over the high seas. 


Downing of U.S. Plane Over International Waters 

The second part of this complaint is built around 
this downing on the 1st of July of a United States 
RB47 airplane over international waters. It is 
an attempt to shift the responsibility from the 
US.S.R., where it obviously belongs. This inci- 
dent was considered between 22 and 26 July in four 
meetings of the Security Council.*° There the 
United States presented a completely factual ac- 
count of what happened to the RB-47, We showed 
that, at the time the Soviets claimed to have shot 
down the RB-47 near the coast of the Soviet 
Union, it was in fact 50 miles from the coast of 
the Soviet Union and that 20 minutes later the 
RB+7 was at a point 200 miles away from the 
pomt where the Soviets claim they downed it. 
These were the facts, and the Soviet Union never 
even attempted to refute them, The plane never— 
and IT repeat never—came within 30 miles of the 
Soviet coast. 

Again, all members know the outcome of the 
Security Council’s consideration. The Soviet res- 
dlution which sought, again, to condemn the 
United States for what it alleged were “aggressive 
acts” was supported only by Poland and the So- 
Viet Union. It was opposed by all other members 
of the Council. 

In order to be sure that no possible shred of 
doubt would persist about the facts of the case, 
the United States then proposed that there be an 
Impartial investigation of the facts or a referral 
of the matter to the International Court of Justice 
—— 

* For background, see ibid., Aug. 15, 1960, p. 235. 
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for impartial adjudication. The Soviet Union 
vetoed this impartial investigation of the facts. 
At the same time the Soviet Union also vetoed 
a humanitarian resolution expressing the hope 
that the International Committee of the Red 
Cross be permitted to fulfill humanitarian tasks 
with respect to the surviving members of the crew. 
To this day, Mr. President, the Soviet Union has 
not allowed any outside agency or government to 
the surviving crew 


have any contact with 


members. 

Despite the false charges which have already 
been exposed in the United Nations, the United 
States, in keeping with our usual practice of fa- 
voring full debate of accusations against us, has 
supported the inscription of this item. 

In our view the recent stand taken by the Soviet 
Union in the Security Council, where it vetoed an 
impartial investigation of its charges against us, 
makes it all the more desirable—in fact, all the 
more necessary—for the full facts to be brought 
out clearly in the First Committee. 

This is not a general appeal about a general 
subject. It is a complaint based upon two specific 
incidents. Therefore, we think the recommenda- 
tion of the General Committee is right, and we 
will vote against the Soviet proposal to take it up 


in plenary.® 


G.A. Decides To Include Agenda 
Item on Hungary 


Statement by Wayne Morse 
US. Representative to the General Assembly * 


In October 1956 the people of Hungary revolted 
against the oppressive Communist government 
and attempted to restore their lost liberties. They 
appealed to the United Nations for help. 

Amid threatening signs of Soviet intentions to 
crush the Hungarian revolution and do it by force, 
the Security Council met to deal with the situation. 
The Soviet representative, Mr. [Arkady A.] 


Sobolev, assured the Security Council that the 


°The General Assembly on Oct. 13 rejected the Soviet 


proposal by a vote of 10 to 54, with 33 abstentions. 
*Made in plenary session on Oct. 10 (U.S. delegation 


press release 3526/Corr. 1). For a statement made by 
U.S. Representative James J. Wadsworth in the General 


Committee on Sept. 23 regarding the item on Hungary, 
see BULLETIN of Oct. 17, 1960, p. 623. 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was about to 
engage in discussions with the then Hungarian 
government, including the question of withdrawal 
of Soviet troops from Hungary. 

Only a few hours after that assurance, Soviet 
troops and armored columns attacked the Hun- 
garian patriots and Soviet personnel seized the 
officials of the government and established the 
present government of Hungary in its stead. 

The Soviet Union then vetoed a resolution in the 
Security Council calling on it to withdraw Russian 
troops.2, An emergency special session was called, 
and the Assembly of the United Nations demanded 
that the U.S.S.R. withdraw its troops and that 
free elections be permitted in Hungary.® 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics defied 
this call of the General Assembly and continued 

its armed repression of the revolution, a repression 
which cost some 25,000 lives, it is estimated. As 
members of the Assembly are well aware, many 
times this number of people fled across the fron- 
tier to a haven in the West. Four years after the 
Assembly’s call, Soviet troops are still the basis 
of Communist power in Hungary and there have 
been no free elections in the country. 

A United Nations Special Committee on Hun- 
gary, composed of representatives from Tunisia, 
Ceylon, Australia, Denmark, and Uruguay, thor- 
oughly examined the facts of the Hungarian revo- 
lution and the Soviet armed intervention during 
1957 and produced a report conclusively proving 
the popular nature of the uprising and the facts 
of Soviet military attacks upon the populace. I 
recommend the reading of that report to those who 
have not had the opportunity to read it. 

The General Assembly subsequently condemned 
the defiance of the United Nations by Hungary and 
the U.S.S.R.,° and the Assembly has declined since 
1956 to approve the credentials of the Hungarian 
representatives. 

In April of 1958 Mr. Khrushchev visited Hun- 
gary and publicly expressed his approval of the 


? Ibid., Nov. 12, 1956, p. 757. 

* Tbid., Nov. 19, 1956, p. 800. 

“For text of the final chapter of the Committee's report, 
see ibid., July 8, 1957, p. 63. The full report is available as 
supplement 18 (A/3592) to the Official Records of the 
Eleventh Session of the General Assembly, International 
Documents Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N.Y.; price, $2. 

° BULLETIN of Sept. 30, 1957, p. 515. 
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repressive measures still being carried out at thy 
date by the Hungarian regime. Against this back. 
ground Moscow and Budapest announced simyl. 
taneously on June 16 the execution of Prime Mj. 
ister [Imre] Nagy and General Pal Maleter ay; 
several other outstanding Hungarian patriots, 

This is the background of the situation we fay 
today. 

Many efforts have been made by many personsty 
obtain Soviet and Hungarian cooperation with the 
United Nations and compliance with its recon. 
mendations. 

These began with efforts by the Secretary-Ger. 
eral made at the request of the Assembly to go to 
Hungary. He was rebuffed. 

They were followed with further efforts to ob. 
tain Soviet and Hungarian compliance to the firs 
Special Representative of the United Nations 
Prince Wan of Thailand, a former President of 
the Assembly, and now to Sir Leslie Munro of 
New Zealand, also a former President of the As- 
sembly. Both the U.S.S.R. and Hungary har 
adamantly refused to deal with any of these rep. 
resentatives of the United Nations. 

Last year the General Assembly asked the Spe- 
cial Representative to continue his efforts and 
specifically called upon the U.S.S.R. and Hungary 
to cooperate with him. Now the Special Repre 
sentative has announced that his efforts to consult 
with the Foreign Ministers of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and Hungary pursuant to his 
mandate have been rebuffed. The Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the present Hungarian at- 
thorities have thus continued to defy the appeal 
of the General Assembly, raising the question 
to whether we are going to establish a world order 
based upon a system of international justice by 
law. 

Mr. President, the intransigence of the Unio 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and the present 
Hungarian authorities requires that this Assembly 
again consider this problem. 

Attempts have been made to intimidate this and 
previous General Assemblies by the use of violent! 
words, false charges, and bluster. Repeated refer 
ence has been made to the Hungarian question & 








though it were nonexistent. Obviously, Mr. Pres 

ident, the United Nations does not consider thi 
question to be nonexistent. 

. ‘ ' } 

Ever since the heroic Hungarian people rose Up 


° Ibid., July 7, 1958, p. 7. 
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against a regime which had been installed and 
supported by the military forces of the Soviet 
Union, the members of the United Nations, first 
inthe Security Council, then in emergency special 
gssion, and then at four regular sessions of the 
General Assembly have striven to ameliorate the 
plight of the Hungarian people. 

The opponents of this item have argued that the 
General Assembly should sidetrack it in order to 
devote more time to seeking ways to relax inter- 
national tensions and to discuss the problems of 
disarmament. In the opinion of the United 
States, Mr. President, the abandonment of the 
Hungarian people by the United Nations, in the 
face of the Soviet Union’s and the Hungarian re- 
gime’s defiance of its many resolutions, could not 
possibly contribute to a lessening of world ten- 
sions. On the contrary, such action would only 
grve to undermine the prestige and moral au- 
thority of the United Nations and encourage dis- 
respect for its recommendations. 

These are the reasons, Mr. President, which lead 
the United States to request the inscription of this 
item on our agenda again this year. We cannot 
pretend that the events of the past 4 years have 
never taken place, nor can we ever make progress 
toward reducing international tensions by turning 
our backs on the plight of oppressed peoples. 

Freedom and peace are indivisible. The day of 
freedom must come, not only in Asia and Africa, 
where it has been arriving with dramatic sudden- 
ness, but also in those areas of Europe and Asia 
which have been subjected to the new domination 
of alien masters. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, my Govern- 
ment urges the inclusion of the Hungarian item on 
this year’s agenda of the General Assembly.’ 


Agenda of the 15th Regular Session 
of the U.N. General Assembly! 


U.N. doc. A/4534 dated October 10 


. Opening of the session by the Chairman of the delega- 
tion of Peru. 

. Minute of silent prayer or meditation. 

. Credentials of representatives to the fifteenth session 
of the General Assembly : 


— 


ew rn 





"The General Assembly decided on Oct. 10 to include 
the item on Hungary by a vote of 54 to 12, with 31 
abstentions. 

* Adopted by the General Assembly on Oct. 1, 3, 8, and 10. 
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ii 
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“rs 
a 


26. 


27. 


28. 
. Economic development of under-developed countries : 


(a) Appointment of the Credentials Committee ; 
(b) Report of the Credentials Committee. 


. Election of the President. 
. Constitution of the Main Committees and election of 


officers. 


. Election of Vice-Presidents. 
. Notification by the Secretary-General under Article 12, 


paragraph 2, of the Charter. 


. Adoption of the agenda. 
. Opening of the general debate. 
. Report of the Secretary-General on the work of the 


Organization. 


. Report of the Security Council. 

. Report of the Economie and Social Council. 

3. Report of the Trusteeship Council. 

. Report of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 

. Election of three non-permanent members of the Secu- 


rity Council. 


. Election of six members of the Economic and Social 


Council. 


. Election of members of the International Court of 


Justice: 
(a) Election of a member of the Court to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Sir Hersch Lauter- 


pacht ; 
(b) Election of five members of the Court. 


. Appointment of the members of the Peace Observa- 


tion Commission. 


. Election of the United Nations High Commissioner for 


Refugees. 


. Admission of new Members to the United Nations. 
. The Korean question: report of the United Nations 


Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea. 


. Report of the Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 


Space. 


. Question of an increase in the membership of the 


Security Council and of the Economic and Social 
Council. 


. Report of the United Nations Scientific Committee on 


the Effects of Atomic Radiation. 


. Final report of the Secretary-General evaluating the 


Second United Nations International Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy in relation to 
the holding of similar conferences in the future. 
Report of the Director of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East. 

United Nations Emergency Force: 


(a) Cost estimates for the maintenance of the Force; 
(b) Progress report on the Force. 


Progress and operations of the Special Fund. 


(a) International flow of private capital: report by 
the Secretary-General and recommendations 
thereon by the Economic and Social Council ; 

(b) Question of the establishment of a United Nations 
capital development fund: report by the Secre- 
tary-General; 
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30. 


31. 


— 


32. 


33. 


34. 
35. 
36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


(c) Methods and techniques for carrying out a study 
of world economic development: report by the 
Secretary-General and comments thereon by the 
“conomic and Social Council ; 

(d) Promotion of wider trade co-operation among 
States: report by the Secretary-General. 


Programmes of technical assistance: 


(a) Report of the Economic and Social Council; 

(b) United Nations assistance in public administra- 
tion : report by the Secretary-General ; 

(c) Confirmation of the allocation of funds under the 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 


Opportunities for international co-operation on behalf 
of former Trust Territories and other newly independ- 
ent States: reports by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and by the Secretary-General. 

Question of assistance to Libya: report by the Secre- 
tary-General. 

Assistance to refugees: 


(a) Report of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees; 

(b) Report of the Seecretary-General on the World 
Refugee Year. 


Draft International Covenants on Human Rights. 
Draft Convention on Freedom of Information. 

Draft Declaration on Freedom of Information. 
Information from WNon-Self-Governing Territories 
transmitted under Article 73 e of the Charter of the 
United Nations: reports of the Secretary-General and 
of the Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories: 


(a) Progress achieved by the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories in pursuance of Chapter XI of the 
Charter ; 

(b) Information on economic conditions ; 

(ec) Information on other conditions; 

(d) General questions relating to the transmission 
and examination of information; 

(e) New developments connected with the associa- 
tion of Non-Self-Governing Territories with the 
European Economic Community: report by the 
Secretary-General. 


Study of principles which should guide Members in 
determining whether or not an obligation exists to 
transmit the information called for in Article 73 e of 
the Charter of the United Nations: report of the 
Special Committee established under General Assem- 
bly resolution 1467 (XIV). 

Dissemination of information on the United Nations 
in Non-Self-Governing Territories: report by the 
Secretary-General. 

Participation of the Non-Self-Governing Territories in 
the work of the United Nations and of the specialized 
agencies: report by the Secretary-General. 

Offers by Member States of study and training facili- 
ties for inhabitants of Non-Self-Governing Territories: 
report by the Secretary-General. 
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42. 


43. 


44. 
45. 
46. 


fon 


47. 


~] 


he 
2) 


0) 


OL. 


. Financial reports and accounts, and reports of th 


. Supplementary estimates for the financial year 1960. 
. Budget estimates for the financial year 1961. 
. Appointments to fill vacancies in the membership ¢ 


Election to fill a vacancy in the membership of t, 
Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governiy, 
Territories. j 
Question of South West Africa: 


(a) Report of the Committee on South West Afrig 

(b) Report on negotiations with the Government ;j 
the Union of South Africa in accordance yiti 
General Assembly resolution 1360 (XIV); 

(c) Election of three members of the Committee » 
South West Africa. 


Question of the future of Western Samoa. 

Question of the future of Ruanda-Urundi. 
Dissemination of information on the United Nation 
and the International Trusteeship System in Trg 
Territories: report by the Secretary-General. 
Offers by Member States of study and training fj. 
cilities for inhabitants of Trust Territories: report by 
the Secretary-General. 


Board of Auditors: 


(a) United Nations (for the financial year ended 3} 

December 1959) ; 

United Nations Children’s Fund (for the finar- 

cial year ended 31 December 1959) ; 

United Nations Relief and Works Agency fe 

Palestine Refugees in the Near East (for the 

financial year ended 31 December 1959) ; 

Voluntary funds administered by the United Ni 

tions High Commissioner for Refugees (for th 

financial year ended 31 December 1959) ; 

(e) United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(liquidation and final accounts). 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


subsidiary bodies of the General Assembly: 








(a) Advisory Committee Administrative ani 
Budgetary Questions ; 

(b) Committee on Contributions; 

(c) Board of Auditors; 

(d) Investments Committee: confirmation of tlt 
appointment made by the Secretary-General; 


(e) United Nations Administrative Tribunal. 


on 


Seale of assessments for the apportionment of th 
expenses of the United Nations: report of the Col 
mittee on Contributions. 





. Audit reports relating to expenditure by specialis| 


agencies of technical assistance funds allocated frou) 
the Special Account. 


. Administrative and budgetary co-ordination of the 


United Nations with the specialized agencies and wit! 
the International Atomic Energy Agency: report 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative 4’) 
Budgetary Questions. 


. Report of the Negotiating Committee for Extt) 


Budgetary Funds. 


. United Nations Library: report by the Secretary! 


General. 
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st, Construction of the United Nations building in Santi- 
ago, Chile: progress report by the Secretary-General. 
58, Organization and work of the Secretariat: report of 
the Committee of Experts appointed under General 
Assembly resolution 1446 (XIV) and provisional rec- 
ommendations thereon by the Secretary-General. 
Public information activities of the United Nations: 
report by the Secretary-General. 
60, Personnel questions : 


ox 
-— 


(a) Geographical distribution of the staff of the Secre- 
tariat: report by the Secretary-General ; 

(b) Proportion of fixed-term staff ; 

(c) Other personnel questions. 


. United Nations International School: report by the 
Secretary-General. 

9, Annual report of the United Nations Joint Staff Pen- 

sion Board. 

Comprehensive review of the United Nations Joint 

Staff Pension Fund. 

64. Proposed amendments to certain provisions of the 
Pension Scheme Regulations of the International 
Court of Justice. 

65. Report of the International Law Commission on the 
work of its twelfth session. 

66. Question of the publication of a United Nations jurid- 

ical yearbook: report by the Secretary-General. 

Disarmament and the situation with regard to the ful- 

filment of General Assembly resolution 1378 (XIV) of 

20 November 1959 on the question of disarmament. 

68. The status of the German-speaking element in the 

Province of Bolzano (Bozen). Implementation of the 

Paris Agreement of 5 September 1946. 

Suspension of nuclear and thermo-nuclear tests. 

Treatment of people of Indian and Indo-Pakistan 

origin in the Union of South Africa. 

Question of Algeria. 

72. Question of race conflict in South Africa resulting 

from the policies of apertheid of the Government of 
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of the Union of South Africa. 

. Prevention of the wider dissemination of nuclear 
weapons. 

74. Land reform. 

7. Actions on the regional level with a view to improv- 
ing good neighbourly relations among European States 
having different social and political systems. 

76. Measures designed to promote among youth the ideas 

of peace, mutual respect and understanding between 

peoples. 

Appeal for maximum support to efforts of newly emerg- 

ing States for strengthening their independence. 

(8 Question of Tibet. 

79. The problem of Mauritania. 

80. Complaint of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
about a menace to world peace created by aggressive 
actions of the United States of America against the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

- Question of Hungary. 

82. Draft Declaration on the Right of Asylum. 

83. Main trends of inquiry in the natural sciences, dis- 

Semination of scientific knowledge and application of 
such knowledge for peaceful ends. 


w 


8 


— 
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84. Question of the composition of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. 

85. The situation in the Republic of the Congo. 

86. Report of the Disarmament Commission. 

87. Declaration on the granting of independence to colonial 
countries and peoples. 

88. Africa: a United Nations programme for independence 
and development. 


U.S. Pledges $40 Million 
for U.N. Aid Programs 


Statement by Wayne Morse 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly} 


In the United Nations the people of many coun- 
tries and in different stages of development have 
joined in a common and stirring effort to give sub- 
stance to the United Nations objective of promot- 
ing better standards of life in larger freedom. 

Seventeen newly independent nations have re- 
cently joined the United Nations family. Others 
are expected to do so in this coming year. All of 
these new nations and many older ones are striving 
mightily to achieve satisfactory economic and 
social progress. 

As the President of the United States stated in 
his address before the General Assembly on Sep- 
tember 22: ? 

The drive of self-determination and of rising human 
aspirations is creating a new world of independent na- 
tions in Africa, even as it is producing a new world of 
both ferment and of promise in all developing areas. An 
awakening humanity in these regions demands as never 
before that we make a renewed attack on poverty, illiter- 
acy, and disease. 


The experience of many nations and the know]l- 
edge and skills of many people must be marshaled 
in a war against these scourges of mankind, which 
has rightly been termed the only one which the 
world can win. 

The United Nations and its related organiza- 
tions have been in the forefront of this great effort. 
And it is the Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance and the Special Fund which are playing 
key roles in the worldwide technical assistance and 
preinvestment undertakings of the United Nations 
family. 


1 Made before the U.N. Pledging Conference on Oct. 13 
(U.S. delegation press release 3531). 
? BULLETIN of Oct. 10, 1960, p. 551. 
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Mr. President, the United States has always 
supported wholeheartedly the work of these in- 
stitutions. My Government continues to support 
in every practical way the programs of the Spe- 
cial Fund and of the Expanded Program. In his 
address before the General Assembly on Septem- 
ber 22 the President of the United States pointed 
to the importance of having these programs in 
combination reach their annual $100 million goal 
in 1961, 

Mr. President, I am pleased to announce that 
the United States Government pledges $40 mil- 
lion as its contribution to the combined programs 
of the Special Fund and the Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance. Our pledge represents 
our willingness to do our full share in achieving 
the goal of $100 million in 1961. As was the case 
last year, our pledge is subject to the condition 
that the United States contribution not exceed 40 
percent of total government contributions to the 
central fund of each program. 

It is my earnest hope that the pledged contri- 
butions of governments represented here will en- 
able our Organization to attain the full goal of 
$100 million for 1961. 


U.N. High Commissioner Praised 
for Service to Refugees 


Following are the texts of letters from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary Herter to Auguste 
R. Lindt, U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees. 


Press release 595 dated October 13 
LETTER FROM PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


Ocroper 4, 1960 


Dear Mr. Hic Commissioner: At this last 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees during 
your tenure as High Commissioner, I want to add 
the congratulations of the United States to those 
of other governments for the splendid leadership 
you have shown during your four years of service. 

You can, I believe, take proper pride in two 
major achievements. Your efforts to gain ac- 
ceptance by more governments of the principles 
governing asylum and the protection of the legal 
status of refugees now stand as beacons of hope 
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and security to countless thousands who are gj 
striving to adjust to a new life in a new county 
Of hardly less importance, your efforts to seem 
a greater world consciousness of the tragic m 
terial plight still suffered by many refugees }y 
resulted in a remarkable increase in aid for the 
victims of oppression and political strife, and 
substantial progress toward permanent. solutiox 
which we have all witnessed. 

I am gratified that your next capacity will} 
Ambassador of your own country [Switzerlan() 
to the United States. I assure you that you 
welcome here will be as warm in this role as it hy 
been while you have held the office of High Con. 
missioner for Refugees. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EisenHowr 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY HERTER 


Ocroper 4, 1960 

Dear Mr. High Commissioner: I want you ti 
know with what high esteem you are regardei 
by those of us in the Department of State wh 
have had the opportunity to participate with yo 
in your work for refugees. 

During your years as High Commissioner yo 
have never failed to keep the great trust place 
in you by the United Nations, and by the refv 
gees themselves who look to you as their spoke: 
man and protector. Your tireless and imagint 
tive efforts on their behalf and the world-wide 1 
terest that you engendered in their cause hi 
resulted in resurrected lives for thousands 0 
homeless people. And your accomplishments ar 
all the more meaningful because of the warm ani 
dedicated spirit with which you have sought ti 
alleviate human suffering. 

This brings not only my congratulations to yol 
for your inspiring service as United Nations Hig! 
Commissioner for Refugees but also my since 
good wishes for success in the important wat 
that lies ahead. 

With warmest personal regards, 

Most sincerely, 


Curistran A. Herter } 


The Honorable 
Aveustgé R. Linpr, 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refuges. 
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, and ; | (press release 609) that Theodore C. Achilles, 
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the Counselor of the Department of State, will 
vrve as U.S. representative to the ministerial ses- 
jon of the 12th meeting of the Consultative Com- 
nittee on Cooperative Economie Development in 
South and Southeast Asia (Colombo Plan), which 
rill be held at Tokyo October 31—-November 17. 
The ministerial session will convene November 14, 
following the 2-week preparatory meeting at the 
ficials level. 
Other members of the delegation include: 


Alternate Representatives to the Ministerial Meeting 


Peyton Kerr, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs, Department of State 

John M. Steeves, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Far 
Eastern Affairs, Department of State 


Representative to the Officials Meeting 


Peyton Kerr, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs, Department of State 


Advisers 


Carl Bischoff, Office of International Financial and De- 
velopment Affairs, Department of State 

Anthony Cuomo, Office of South Asian Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State 

Merrill C. Gay, Adviser, Office of International Financial 
and Development Affairs, Department of State 
Ralph Hirschtritt, Chief, British Commonwealth and 
African Division, Office of International Finance, De- 
partment of the Treasury 
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Ralph E. Phillips, Regional Director, Far East Opera- 
tions, Development Loan Fund (ministerial meeting 
only) 

William Edward Vogelsang, Office of Far East Opera- 
tions, International Cooperation Administration 

A group of cabinet ministers representing 
Commonwealth countries met at Colombo, Ceylon, 
in January 1950 to discuss the problem of eco- 
nomic development in South and Southeast Asia. 
The Consultative Committee, which was formed 
as a result of those discussions, met in May 1950 





m 


168. 





and decided to invite countries outside the Com- 
monwealth to participate in the discussions and 
activities of the Committee. The United States 
became a member of the Colombo Plan Consulta- 
tive Committee in 1951 and since that time has 
participated in the annual meetings and was host 
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to the 10th meeting, which was held at Seattle, 


3) 


Wash., October-November 1958. Other members 
of the Committee are: Australia, Burma, Cam- 
bodia, Canada, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Japan, 
Laos, Malaya, Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Thailand, United Kingdom (together 
with North Borneo, Sarawak, Singapore), and 
Viet-Nam. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography* 


Security Council 


Communication Dated 27 August 1960 From the President 
of the Council of the Republic of Senegal Addressed to 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations. S/4470/ 
Add.1. August 28,1960. 2 pp. 

Third Report by the Secretary-General on the Imple- 
mentation of Security Council Resolutions S/4387 of 
14 July 1960, S/4405 of 22 July 1960 and S/4426 of 
9 August 1960. S/4475. August 30, 1960, 8 pp.; Add. 1, 
August 31, 1960, 2 pp.; Add. 2, September 7, 1960, 7 pp. 

Letter Dated 26 August 1960 From the Secretary General 
of the Organization of American States Addressed to 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations, Trans- 
mitting the Final Act of the Sixth Meeting of Consulta- 
tion of Ministers of Foreign Affairs Serving as Organ 
of Consultation in Application of the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. 8/4476. September 
1,1960. S pp. 


General Assembly 


Draft Declaration on the Right of Asylum. Memorandum 
by the Secretary-General. A/4452, August 23, 1960, 
5 pp.; and Corr. 1, September 26, 1960, 1 p. 

Supplementary List of Items for the Agenda of the 
Fifteenth Regular Session of the General Assembly. 
A/4450. August 24, 1960. 1 p. 

Public Information Activities of the United Nations. Re- 
port by the Secretary-General. A/4429. August 25, 
1960. 22 pp. 

Proposed Amendments to Certain Provisions of the Pen- 
sion Scheme Regulations of the International Court of 
Justice. Report by the Secretary-General. A/4424. 
August 26, 1960. 17 pp. 

Letter Dated 26 August 1960 From the Chairman of the 
Disarmament Commission Addressed to the Secretary- 
General. A/4463. August 26, 1960. 2 pp. 

Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1961: Revised 
Estimates for Sections 2, 3, 4,5 and 11 Resulting From 
Decisions of the Economic and Social Council. Report 
of the Secretary-General. A/C.5/819. August 29, 1960. 
21 pp. 

New Developments Connected With the Association of 
Non-Self-Governing Territories With the European Eco- 
nomic Community. Note by the Secretariat. A/4470. 
September 3, 1960. 2 pp. 


? Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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Aviation Consultations With India 
Concluded at New Delhi 


Press release 603 dated October 20 

Delegations of the Government of India and 
of the United States met in New Delhi beginning 
October 3 for discussion of various matters aris- 
ing under the bilateral Air Transport Agreement 


concluded on February 3, 1956.1 In the course of 
these discussions, the delegations engaged in an 
exchange of views on the nature of the services 


operated by their respective airlines between the 
two countries and reviewed the general pattern 


of developments in operations under the pro- 
visions of the agreement. 


Tt was agreed that these discussions, which 


ended October 19, 1960, will be resumed at a time 


and place to be mutually agreed. 
Discussions took place in a friendly and cordial 
atmosphere. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Agriculture 

Protocol of amendment to the convention on the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences of Jan- 
wary 14, 1944 (58 Stat. 1169). Opened for signature 
at Washington December 1, 1958.’ 
Ratification deposited: Honduras, October 14, 1960. 


Automotive Traffic 
Gustoms convention on temporary importation of private 
road vehicles. Done at New York June 4, 1954, En- 


tered into force December 15, 1957. TIAS 3948. 
Accession deposited: Nepal, September 21, 1960. 


Health 
Amendments to articles 24 and 25 of the World Health 

Organization Constitution of July 22, 1946 (TIAS 

1808). Adopted by the Twelfth World Health As- 

sembly, Geneva May 28, 1959,” 

Acceptances deposited: Mexico, August 2, 1960; Guinea, 
August 5, 1960; Afghanistan, August 11, 1960; 
Netherlands (for the Realm in Europe, Surinam, 
the Netherlands Antilles, and Netherlands New 
Guinea), September 14, 1960; Dominican Republic 
and Ghana, September 16, 1960. 





+Treaties and Other International Acts Series 3504. 
? Not in force. 
®* Applicable in all disputes arising after June 24, 1948. 
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International Court of Justice 


Statute of the International Court of Justice (59 gy 

1055). 

Notice of withdrawal of May 23, 1957, declaration, 
accepting compulsory jurisdiction: Pakistan, Sep. 
tember 13, 1960. 

Declaration recognizing compulsory jurisdiction &. 
posited: Pakistan, September 13, 1960.  Effectiye 
until notice of termination is given. 


BILATERAL 


Burma 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree. 
ment of May 27, 1958, as amended (TIAS 4036 ana 
4229). Effected by exchange of notes at Rangoon (cto 
ber 10, 1960. Entered into force October 10, 1960, 


Canada 
Agreement for the loan of a United States submarine to 
Canada. Effected by exchange of notes at Washington 


July 20 and August 23 and 31, 1960. Entered into force 
August 31, 1960. 


Guinea 

Agreement providing for the furnishing of economic, tech. 
nical, and related assistance to Guinea. Effected by 
exchange of notes at Conakry September 30, 1960. Bn. | 
tered into force September 30, 1960. 


Japan 

Understanding that the provisions of subparagraphs (a) 
to (f) of paragraph 5 of article X VIII of the agreement 
of January 19, 1960, under article VI of the Treaty of 
Mutual Cooperation and Security will apply to small 
maritime claims. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Tokyo August 22, 1960. Entered into force August 22, 
1960. 


Libya 

Agreement amending subparagraph C of the economic 
assistance agreement of September 9, 1954, as amended 
(TIAS 3105, 3382, and 4870). Effected by exchange of 
notes at Tripoli June 30, 1960. Entered into force June 
30, 1960. 


Paraguay 


Agreement relating to radio communications between ama- 
teur stations on behalf of third parties. Effected by 
exchange of notes at Asuncién August 31 and October 


6, 1960. Enters into force November 5, 1960. 
Portugal 


Agreement relating to a weapons production program. Ef. 
fected by exchange of notes at Lisbon September 2%, 


1960. Entered into force September 26, 1960. 





Correction 


The Editor of the BULLETIN wishes to call atteD- | 


tion to the following printer’s errors: 

BULLETIN of October 24, 1960, p. 637, right-hand 
column, fourth line: The sentence should begin 
“It has another function, which I personally regard 
as perhaps its chief one, .. . 

BULLETIN Of October 31, 1960, p. 677, right-hand 
column, ninth line: The date should be October 7. 


” 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: October 17-23 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to October 17 which appear 
in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 570 of Sep- 
tember 30 and 594 and 595 of October 13. 

No. Date Subject 
*599 10/18 Baird designated director, USOM, 

Ceylon (biographic details). 


Controls on exports to Cuba. 
601 10/19 OAS study on Dominican Republic. 


*602 10/19 Cultural exchange (U.K.). 


603 10/20 Air talks with India concluded. 


600 10/19 


7604 10/21 Visit of Prime Minister of Malaya 
(rewrite). 
605 10/21 Discussions with U.K. on communica- 








tion via satellites. 
Anniversary of Hungarian revolution. 
Cultural exchange (Brazil). 
Cultural exchange (Spain). 
Delegation, Colombo Plan (rewrite). 
Herter: death of Ambassador Wig- 
giesworth. 


606 10/21 
10/21 
#608 10/21 

609 10/21 
*612 10/22 


*Not printed. 
;+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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The Conference on Antarctica 


Washington 
October 15—December |1, 1959 


Department 


f This volume contains public documents of the Conference on 
0 Antarctica, held at Washington from October 15 to December 1, 1959, 
which resulted in the signing of the Antarctic Treaty. It includes 
the text of the treaty and various related papers. 
The United States and 11 other nations—Argentina, Australia, 
Siate Belgium, Chile, the French Republic, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, 
the Union of South Africa, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland— 
signed the Antarctic Treaty at Washington, D.C., on December 1, 
1959. 


Publication 7060 35 cents 


Order Form 
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Supt. of Documents October 15-December 1, 1959. 
Govt. Printing Office 


Washington 25, D.C. NS 
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order payable to 
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